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Think  what  it  means  for  a  Secretary  to  have 
an  extra  value,  to  be  able  to  step  in  and  give  a 
valuable  hand  in  several  departments.  That's 
one  reason  why  a  calculating  machine  course 
in  school  is  such  fine,  sound  training  for  sec¬ 
retarial  work.  It  means  that  a  Secretary  can 
work  swiftly  on  confidential  figures  and  re¬ 
ports,  as  well  as  pinch-hit  wherever  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  greatest  —  it  means  a  surer  job  and 
faster  promotion. 


Schools  all  over  the  country  are  using 
Monroe  Eklucators  both  in  secretarial  and  of¬ 
fice  practice  courses.  They  are  regular  Monroe 
Adding-Calculators  made  for  schools,  and  sold 
to  schools  only,  at  prices  to  fit  any  budget.  Get 
full  information  about  the  Educator,  and  the 
Monroe  Office  Practice  Courses.  Call  your 
nearest  Monroe  Branch  or  write  to  our  Edu¬ 
cational  Department. 


made  specially 
for  schools  — 
special  school 
prices. 
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Inside  Airline  Offices 

FRANCES  AVES  SMITH 


Aviation  has  become  the  world’s  greatest  business.  The  sky  is  truly  the  limit  of  its  growth 
and  service.  It  is  a  world  industry  that  will  continue  at  top  speed  when  peace  is  declared. 

We  hear  much  about  airplanes  and  airports  and  the  men  who  fly  the  planes,  but  very  little 
about  the  business  activities  inside  airplane  offices.  What  are  the  typical  business  procedures 
and  services  of  an  airline  company?  We  asked  Frances  Aves  Smith  to  find  out.  She  has  spent 
the  summer  months  in  the  offices  of  the  principal  airlines  interviewing  personnel  managers,  res¬ 
ervation  clerks,  air  hostesses,  receptionists,  and  stenographers.  She  will  tell  her  story  in  the 
H.E.W.  to  business  teachers,  who  now  have  in  their  classrooms  tomorrow’s  aviation  personnel. 


For  every  transport  plane  that  wings  its 
way  along  United  States  skyways,  dozens  of 
men  and  women  work  on  the  ground.  In  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  hangars,  and  in  offices,  they  main¬ 
tain  a  service  which  for  vigilance,  accuracy,  and 
safety  is  not  excelled.  Behind  teletype  ma¬ 
chines,  reservation  counters,  switchboards,  and 
typewriters,  these  employees,  alert  and  enthu¬ 
siastic,  have  helped  to  create  the  great  air¬ 
line  companies  whose  routes  cross  and  recross 
our  land. 

The  major  domestic  airlines  of  the  United 
States  are  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Braniff  Air¬ 
ways,  Inc.,  Chicago  Southern  Airlines,  Inc., 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Mid-Continent  Airlines, 
Inc.,  Northwest  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Pan  American 
Airways,  Pennsylvania-Central  Airlines  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
United  Air  Lines  Transport  Corporation,  and 
Western  Air  Lines. 

The  articles  that  will  appear  in  this  series  in 
coming  issues  of  the  B.E.W.  will  cover  require¬ 
ments  for  specific  positions  common  to  the  en¬ 
tire  airlines  industry  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
will  point  out  how  these  requirements  vary 
with  individual  companies. 


These  companies  have  built  up  their  person¬ 
nel  by  a  system  of  careful  selection.  Because 
theirs  is  a  young  industry,  promotion  within  a 
company  is  rapid.  When  a  personnel  manager 
selects  a  new  employee,  he  asks  himself,  "Can 
we  count  on  him  to  fill  a  better  job  within  a 
year?” 

And  then,  "When  he  has  to  crowd  two 
hours  of  work  into  one,  how  will  he  react?” 

Tests  for  Job  Applicants 

Losing  control  of  oneself  under  pressure  of 
time  and  work — flying  off  the  handle  at  a  cus¬ 
tomer,  snapping  at  fellow  employees,  insubor¬ 
dination — is  called  "spinning”  by  one  airline 
personnel  department.  Each  airline  has  its  own 
method  for  trying  to  make  sure  its  employees 
won’t  "spin.” 

United  Air  Lines  gives  to  all  applicants  the 
Humm-Wadsworth  Temperament  Test.  It  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  a  measurement  of 
emotional  stability  as  well  as  training,  ability, 
and  intelligence  is  essential  in  determining 
whether  a  person  is  a  good  hiring  risk.  If  he 
is  not  dependable,  if  he  does  not  understand 
ethics  and  his  responsibility  to  society,  if  he  is 
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overoptimistic  or  overpessimistic,  an  airline 
company  wants  to  know  it  before  he  is  hired. 

An  Otis  Intelligence  Test  is  also  given.  Be¬ 
fore  an  applicant  can  be  considered,  of  course, 
he  must  fill  out  a  detailed  application  blank. 
After  he  is  hired,  he  must  furnish  proof  of 
citizenship  and  be  finger  printed. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc.,  gives 
all  would-be  employees  the  Wonderlic  Person¬ 
nel  Test,  which  this  company  feels  is  a  good 
measure  of  both  intelligence  and  temperament, 
since  the  test  is  given  under  pressure  of  time. 
Most  office  employees  are  also  tested  for  dic¬ 
tation  and  typing  speed  and  accuracy. 

Airlines  require  that  an  applicant  be  a 
United  States  citizen,  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
over,  and  have  had  four  years  of  high  school. 
For  many  positions  the  applicant  must  have 
had  one  or  two  years  of  college  training,  and 
usually  college  graduates  are  preferred.  The 
right  kind  of  experience  plus  native  ability, 
however,  will  go  far  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of 
college  education.  Some  specialized  business 
education  is  necessary  for  most  jobs. 

Appearance  and  health  rate  high  in  the 
minds  of  airline  officials.  Because  there  is  a 
chance  that  a  teletype  operator  may  be  a  pas¬ 
senger  agent  in  two  years’  time,  that  a  typist 
may  be  handling  space  reservations  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  neat,  attractive  clothing  and 
intelligent,  pleasant  faces  are  ’’musts.” 

When  an  applicant  has  been  accepted,  the 
company’s  doctor  gives  him  a  rigid  physical  ex¬ 


amination.  Stamina  counts  a  great  deal.  Ab¬ 
sence  for  ill  health  disrupts  the  clock  work  of 
a  busy  office  where  everything  is  tuned  to 
keeping  huge  transport  planes  flying. 

Accepted  for  work,  the  more  quickly  an 
employee  can  adapt  himself  to  his  job,  the 
easier  it  will  be  for  him  and  the  more  valuable 
he  will  be  to  his  employer.  One  way  to  do 
this,  J.  R.  Jones,  assistant  personnel  manager 
of  T.W.A.,  has  suggested,  is  to  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  Aviation  Guide  and  railroad 
time  tables. 

’’Mistakes  made  in  transportation  schedules,” 
he  explains,  ’’whether  they  have  been  written 
in  a  letter,  told  to  a  passenger  by  a  hostess,  or 
given  over  the  phone  by  a  reservation  clerk,  are 
embarrassing  and  costly.” 

For  young,  energetic  men  and  women  of 
pleasing  personalities,  there  are  any  number 
of  jobs  in  the  airline  industry’.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  now  that  the  field  has  broadened  to 
include  women  in  nearly  every  position. 

Qualifications  for  Employees 

Ability  to  meet  new  people  every  day,  to 
keep  steady  despite  excitement,  and  to  attend 
to  details  accurately  and  quickly  are  some  of 
the  qualifications  that  a  passenger  agent  and  an 
air  stewardess,  or  hostess,  must  have.  They 
are  on  the  ’’front  line”  of  an  airline  company. 
Dale  Medland,  personnel  manager  of  United, 
calls  those  employed  by  his  company  ”Mr.  and 
Mrs.  United  Air  Lines.”  Recently  airlines  have 
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done  away  with  the  requirement  that  a  steward¬ 
ess  be  a  registered  nurse.  Passenger  agents 
now  may  be  either  men  or  women. 

Also  on  the  front  line  is  a  receptionist.  She 
has  probably  been  promoted  from  ofhce-work- 
er  ranks  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  hei 
company’s  policy  and  its  personnel.  Possessing 
tact  and  a  pleasant,  clear  voice,  she  knows  how 


A  receptionist  in  an  attractive  Chicago  air  lines 
office  makes  out  a  pass  for  a  visitor 


to  meet  people  courteously  and  to  give  ac¬ 
curate  information. 

Salesmen  and  women  make  up  another  group 
who  are  in  constant  contact  with  the  public. 
Because  some  of  them  take  reservations  by  tele¬ 
phone,  they  never  see  their  customers.  Others 
sell  tickets  over  counters.  Still  others  visit  com¬ 
mercial  houses  to  sell  their  company’s  service 
for  business  traveling.  Regardless  of  how  they 
sell  space,  however,  upon  their  personalities, 
their  voices,  their  smiles,  their  tact,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  airline  industry  depends  to 
a  large  extent  a  transport  company’s  patronage. 

Further  behind  the  scenes,  yet  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  outside  world,  are  switchboard 
operators.  They  also  can  win  or  lose  airline 
patronage  by  their  voices,  their  knowledge  of 
company  policy',  their  tact  or  lack  of  it. 

Back  of  attractive  airline  lobbies  are  offices 
filled  with  workers.  In  one  Air  Lines’  ac¬ 
counting  department  alone,  for  instance,  there 
are  224  employees.  From  140  to  150  work  in 
the  accounting  department  of  another  airline. 
Girls  fill  the  positions  of  typists,  clerks,  stenog¬ 
raphers,  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  and  Comp¬ 
tometer,  calculating-machine,  and  tabulating- 
machine  operators;  while,  as  a  rule,  men  work 
as  junior  and  senior  accounting  clerks,  super¬ 
visors,  and  department  heads. 

Almost  all  filing  and  mailing  clerks,  typi.sts, 
stenographers,  and  secretaries  are  women. 

Closer  to  the  actual  scene  of  airline  opera¬ 
tions  are  dispatch  clerks  and  meteorologists. 
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who  must  have  a  technical  background  pertain¬ 
ing  to  radio  operations  and  meteorology.  In 
addition  to  this,  dispatch  clerks  must  know 
typing  and  bookkeeping.  Communication  clerks 
require  alert  minds  but  not  such  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  training  as  meteorologists  and  dispatch 
clerks  need.  Men  and  women  who  work  in 
communication  offices  operate  teletype  ma¬ 
chines,  which  send  messages  from  station  to 
station  within  an  airline  company,  and  main¬ 
tain  two-way  radiotelephone  communications 
between  airplanes  and  the  ground. 

These,  together  wdth  the  jobs  of  pilot,  engi¬ 
neer,  mechanic,  and  maintenance  man,  axe  the 
principal  opportunities  which  airline  compan¬ 
ies  offer  young  people.  There  are,  of  course, 
divisions  of  all  these.  Publicity  and  news  bu¬ 
reau  offices,  personnel  management,  traffic,  and 
direct-mailing  offices,  for  example,  all  require 
men  and  women  who  have  had  business  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  which  can  be  used  as  a 
foundation  for  more  specialized  work. 

Training  Courses  and  Schools 

As  some  training  is  peculiar  to  the  airline 
industry  only,  the  largest  companies  have  their 
own  schools.  Such  sch(X)ls  for  pilots  and  air 
hostesses  are  well  known.  One  line  also  has  a 
school  for  training  passenger  agents.  Last  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  establishment  of  an  airport  serv’ice 
men’s  school  was  announced.  This  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  an  apprentice  mechanics’  training  pro¬ 
gram  which  all  large  airlines  maintain.  Train¬ 
ing  is  given  free  to  qualified  workers  and  lasts 
only  a  few  weeks. 

Offering  courses  that  last  a  school  year  or 
longer,  and  charging  tuition,  the  Boeing  School 
of  Aeronautics,  a  division  of  United  Air  Lines, 
is  an  example  of  a  technical  school’s  affilia¬ 
tion  with  a  transport  company.  Boeing’s 
courses  include  airline  operations,  aeronautical 
engineering,  airline  mechanics,  and  meteorol¬ 
ogy.  Requirements  for  finishing  each  of  these 
courses  include  learning  to  type.  Graduates 
of  this  school  help  to  staff  organizations  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Careful  selection  of  employees  and  twining 
for  specialized  jobs  are  only  parts  of  personnel 
programs.  One  air  line,  for  example,  asks  all 
supervisors  to  make  progress  reports  on  work¬ 
ers  in  their  departments.  Has  the  new  ac¬ 
counting  clerk  acclimated  himself  to  his  new 
job?  How  does  he  get  along  with  other  em¬ 
ployees?  Will  he  make  a  good  department  head 
some  day?  Is  he  especially  suited  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  job,  or  w'ould  he  be  better  placed  some¬ 
where  else? 

As  part  of  T.W.A.’s  personnel  program,  this 
company  gives  each  employee  a  handbook, 
Wrings  for  Your  Work.  It  tells  the  story  of 
T.W.A.,  outlines  employment  procedure  and 
conditions  of  work,  and  explains  group  insur¬ 
ance  plans. 

Employment  Advantages 

All  airlines  strongly  believe  that  promotion 
to  better  paying  jobs  should  come  from  within 
their  organizations.  To  keep  such  promotions 
fair  and  unprejudiced,  personnel  managers 
have  fixed  certain  standards  for  promotion. 

"We  have  certain  starting  rates  in  each  job 
classification,’’  explains  one  personnel  manager. 
"And  no  one  is  hired  over  another  person  in 
the  company  for  more  money  until  w'e  have 
considered  all  our  employees.” 

In  return  for  demanding  high  standards  of 
their  employees,  airline  companies  offer  a  great 
deal  which  makes  working  conditions  enjoyable 
and  profitable.  They  have  broad  and  work¬ 
able  plans  for  group  insurance — health,  acci¬ 
dent,  and  life.  Buildings  are  clean,  modern, 
and  well-lighted.  For  the  most  part,  employees 
may  plan  on  regular  hours,  w'hich  range  from 
40  to  48  a  week.  Because  of  the  nature  of 
the  industry,  work  is  never  dull. 

After  completing  twelve  months  of  employ¬ 
ment,  each  employee  is  entitled  to  two  weeks’ 
paid  vacation.  He  is  also  given  generous  pass 
privileges  for  himself  and  members  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  family. 

[Next  month,  Miss  Smith  will  describe  the 
duties  of  airline  hostesses.] 


Forty-fifth  Convention  of  N.B.T.A. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Business  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Detroit,  December  28-30.  A  more  detailed 
announcement  will  appear  in  the  October  B.E.W. 
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Protecting  Our  Money  in  Wartime 

All  of  us  handle  money — though  not  as  much,  sometimes,  as  we  should 
like!  Some  of  our  students  will  get  jobs  that  involve  the  handling  of  much 
currency.  Here  is  information  that  all  of  us  should  have. 


The  United  States  Secret  Service,  charged 
with  the  safeguarding  of  American  money, 
reports  that  the  war  has  created  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  this  field  and  calls  the  attention  of 
the  teaching  profession  to  the  urgent  need  for 
giving  instructions  in  the  study  of  the  de¬ 
tection  of  counterfeits,  in  order  that  every 
youth  of  secondary-school  age  may  not  only 
learn  to  protect  himself  in  his  later  business 
life  but  carry  the  warning  and  instruction  to 
his  home  at  once. 

The  urgent  reason  for  this  instruction  is 
apparent  in  the  following  communique  issued 
by  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  January  7, 
1942: 

"Occupying  Japanese  troops  in  Manila  are 
circulating  large  quantities  of  paper  money  in 
various  denominations.  These  bills  are  clever 
imitations  in  color  and  texture  of  Philippine 
currency,  substituting  the  Japanese  government 
for  the  Commonwealth  government.  Large 
amounts  of  these  bills  have  apparently  been 
issued  to  Japanese  soldiers.  The  nature  of  the 
currency  indicates  that  it  w'as  prepared  a  long 
tin  e  in  advance  of  the  invasion  and  is  further 


proof  of  the  long  range  preparation  of  the 
Japanese  for  the  attack  on  the  Philippines.” 

The  Secret  Service  requests  the  assistance 
of  every  teacher  in  disseminating  information 
on  detection  of  counterfeits  and  in  making  the 
study  of  the  detection  of  counterfeits  part  of 
the  essential  background  of  every  high  school 
student  in  the  country. 

How  to  Detect  Counterfeit  Bills 

1.  Know  your  money.  Study  the  bills  you 
receive,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the 
workmanship,  especially  in  the  portraits. 

2.  Compare  a  suspected  bill  with  a  genuine 
of  the  same  type  and  denomination.  Observe: 

Portrait:  Counterfeit — Dull,  smudgy,  or  un¬ 
naturally  white,  scratchy;  oval  background  is 
dark,  lines  irregular  and  broken.  Portrait 
merges  into  the  background. 

Genuine — Stands  out  distinctly  from  the 
oval  background.  Eyes  appear  lifelike.  Back¬ 
ground  is  a  fine  screen  of  regular  lines. 

Colored  seal:  Counterfeit — Saw-tooth  points 
around  rim  are  usually  uneven,  broken  off. 

Saw’-tooth  points  even  and  sharp. 
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.......  TYPE  OF  NOTE 

SERIAL  .. 

TREASURY  1 

SHOWN  HERE 

NUMBER  > 

SEAL  1 

$l  bills — IT ashington 
$2  bills — Jefferson 
$5  bills — Lincoln 
$10  bills — Hamilton 
$20  bills — Jackson 
$50  bills — Grant 
$100  bills — Franklin 
$500  bills — McKinley 
$1000  bills — Cleveland 
$5000  bills — Madison 
$10,000  bills — Chase 
You  would  not  accept  a 
$1  bill  altered  to  repre¬ 
sent  $10  if  you  knew 
that  a  $10  bill  should 
have  a  portrait  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  on  it. 


This  diagram  shows  the  position  of  important  features  of  paper  currency.  By  studying  a  gen¬ 
uine  bill,  noticing  all  its  details  and  how  clearly  they  are  printed,  you  will  learn  how  “good 
money”  looks.  Then,  should  you  see  a  counterfeit  bill,  you  will  recognize  crudities  and  de¬ 
fects.  All  bills  of  the  same  denomination  bear  the  same  portrait. 
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Serial  numbers:  Counterfeit — Poorly  printed, 
badly  spaced,  uneven. 

Genuine — Figures  firmly  and  evenly  printed, 
well  spaced. 

Paper:  Counterfeit — Generally  has  no  silk 
threads,  but  these  may  be  imitated  by  small 
red  and  blue  ink  lines. 

Genuine — Printed  on  distinctive  paper  in 
which  small  red  and  blue  silk  threads  are 
scattered.  The  silk  threads  are  not  always 
noticeable  on  badly  soiled  or  worn  bills. 

3.  Rubbing  a  bill  on  a  piece  of  paper  will 
not  prove  whether  it  is  genuine;  ink  can  be 
rubbed  from  good  as  well  as  bad  bills. 

4.  Consult  an  experienced  money-handler  or 
police  officer  to  make  sure,  if  you  are  still  in 
doubt,  whether  a  bill  is  genuine  or  counter¬ 
feit. 

5.  Remember,  not  all  strangers  are  counter¬ 
feiters,  but  all  counterfeiters  are  likely  to  be 
strangers. 

How  to  Detect  Counterfeit  Coins 

1.  Know  your  money.  Study  the  coins  you 
receive  so  as  to  become  more  familiar  wdth  the 
expert  workmanship  of  the  U.  S.  mints. 

2.  Ring  coins  on  a  hard  surface.  Genuine 
coins  have  a  clear,  bell-like  ring;  counterfeit 
coins,  a  dull  sound. 


3.  Peel  all  coins.  Most  counterfeit  coins 
have  a  greasy  feeling 

4.  Compare  the  reeding  (the  corrugated 
outer  edge).  The  ridges  on  a  genuine  coin 
are  distinct  and  evenly  spaced.  On  a  counter¬ 
feit  they  are  poorly  spaced  and  irregular. 

5.  Cut  the  edges  of  suspected  coins.  In 
most  counterfeits,  the  metal  is  soft  and  can 
easily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Genuine  coins  are 
hard,  not  easily  cut. 

6.  Test  a  suspected  silver  coin  with  acid. 
The  formula  for  this  silver  test  solution  is  set 
forth  in  Know  Your  Money. 

The  B.E.W.  is  glad  to  co-operate  with  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  in  this  far-reach¬ 
ing  educational  campaign  and  urges  all  its 
readers  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  booklet  in  order 
that  they  may  assist  in  this  wartime  measure. 
Publishing  companies  are  co-operating  by  in¬ 
cluding  counterfeit  detection  information  in  ap¬ 
propriate  school  texts. 

The  Secret  Service  is  making  available  its 
Know  Your  Money  booklet  and  an  accom¬ 
panying  teachers’  guide  and  study  quiz,  in  or¬ 
der  that  each  teacher  may  do  his  part  in  this 
vital  defense  against  possible  fifth-column  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  booklet  may  be  obtained  free  from 
the  U.  S.  Secret  Sersdee,  Washington,  D.  C., 
upon  request  of  any  teacher. 


American  Education  Week  Program 

PRIOR  TO  THE  Pearl  Harbor  attack,  the  na¬ 
tional  sponsors  of  American  Education  Week 
planned  the  program  for  1942.  Later  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  changed  to  adapt  it  to  the  war  situ¬ 
ation.  The  general  theme,  "Education  for  Free 
Men,”  was  retained,  but  a  number  of  the  daily 
topics  are  different  from  those  previously  an¬ 
nounced.  The  complete  program  now'  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

General  Theme 
Education  for  Free  Men 
Daily  Topics 

Sunday,  November  8 — Renews  Our  Faith 
Monday,  November  9 — Serves  Wartime  Needs 
Tuesday,  November  10 — Builds  Strong  Bodies 
Wednesday,  November  11 — Develops  Loyal  Citizens 
Thursday,  November  12 — Cultivates  Knowledge  and 
Skills 

Friday,  November  13 — Establishes  Sturdy  Character 
Saturday,  November  14 — Strengthens  Morale  for 
Victory 

— The  Journal  oj  the  Plational  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  May,  1942,  p.  132. 


The  Natural  Business  Year 

AR,  with  the  problem  it  creates  for  all  in¬ 
dustries,  places  a  high  premium  on  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  Maximum  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

Adoption  of  the  natural  business  year  is  one 
of  the  answers  to  problems  presented  to  business 
working  under  wartime  conditions.  A  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Natural  Business  Year — Its  Ad¬ 
vantages  to  Business  Management”  presents  in 
a  simple,  straight-forw-ard  manner  the  basic 
points  in  favor  of  the  natural  fiscal  year. 

The  cost  of  the  pamphlet  is  3  cents  plus  2 
cents  postage.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  New 
York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ants,  15  East  41  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Civil  Service  School  and  Business 
College,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  has  re¬ 
cently  moved  into  a  new  building,  built  expressly 
for  school  purposes.  All  the  furnishings  and 
equipment  are  new.  T.  H.  Kjorlaug  is  owner 
of  the  institution. 
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Selling  Advertising 
In  a  School  Newspaper 


JOHN  T.  WALTER 

WHAT  kinds  of  advertising  will  not  be 
acceptable  for  publication  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  decided  on  in  advance,  if  possible. 
Some  schools  may  object  to  advertisements  of 
liquor  or  cigarettes  in  the  school  paper.  Adopt 
a  definite  policy  regarding  honesty  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Decisions  ought  to  be  made  regarding  anony¬ 
mous  advertising,  such  as  we  find  over  the  sig¬ 
nature,  "Compliments  of  a  friend.”  This  is 
actually  a  gift  and  not  advertising  at  all. 

Selection  of  Advertising  Salesmen 

The  major  part  of  the  work  of  selling  ad¬ 
vertising  space  will  fall  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  his  assistants,  but  the  entire  staff 
should  share  the  responsibility. 

Selling  advertising  is  a  major  responsibility. 
Financial  success  may  depend  on  the  few  extra 
sales  made  possible  through  the  co-operation 
of  those  staff  members  who  are  not  especially 
interested  in  selling. 

I  Locating  Prospective  Advertisers 

1  Places  of  business  in  the  neighborhood  or 
!  school  district  are  always  thought  of  first  as  a 
source  of  advertising  income  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  the  most  profitable  source. 

1  Consult  the  school  administration  for  names 
and  addresses  of  firms  that  deal  with  the 
school.  This  information  may  be  obtained 
.  through  consultation  with  the  cafeteria  man- 
[  ager,  athletic  coaches,  class  sponsors,  and 
others  directly  concerned. 

\  _ _ • _ 

JOHN  T.  WALTER,  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  West  Liberty  (West 
Virginia)  State  Teachers  College,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  current  school  year  for  graduate 
study  at  New  York  University,  where  he  has  an 
..  appointment  as  senior  assistant  in  economics.  This 
';j  article  is  based  on  his  experience  as  business  adviser 
I'  of  the  school  newspaper  at  Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsyl- 
r  vania. 


Advertisers  of  the 
previous  year  are  pros¬ 
pects  again  this  year. 

An  advertiser  in  any 
one  issue  this  year  will 
be  a  prospect  for  later  issues  during  the  year. 

See  the  local  newspapers  or  programs  con¬ 
taining  advertisements  for  suggestions  concern¬ 
ing  prospects.  Read  the  advertising  in  other 
school  newspapers,  received  through  exchange, 
for  new  ideas.  Contact  advertising  agencies 
whenever  possible.  Some  agencies  deal  with 
school  newspapers  regularly. 

Special  seasons  and  special  occasions  always 
suggest  a  good  sales  talk  for  use  with  selected 
prospects.  A  formal  dance  would  be  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  advertising  evening  clothes  and 
corsages.  Christmas  trees  and  gifts  are  in 
order  in  December,  candy  and  flowers  at  Easter. 
Some  consideration  might  be  given  to  this  idea 
in  planning  the  schedule  of  publication  dates 
for  the  year. 

Seek  out  those  firms  that  have  a  large  po¬ 
tential  market  among  students,  such  as  stores 
selling  girls’  and  boys’  clothing,  sporting 
goods,  and  refreshments,  as  well  as  moving- 
picture  theaters,  private  schools,  and  colleges. 

The  following  quotation'  conhrms  the  value 
of  the  school  paper  as  an  advertising  medium 
that  reaches  students: 

Over  thirty  million  children  fill  tnc  seats  of  the 
public  schools  this  year;  and,  of  these,  seven  mil¬ 
lion  are  high  school  students.  It  has  been  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  that  the  buying  power  of  this 
high  school  group  is  $100  per  pupil.  .  .  .  More 
important,  they  are  the  spenders  of  a  few  years 
hence,  and  it  is  desirable  for  advertisers  to  form 
favorable  impressions  with  them. 

The  school  newspaper  is  also  read  by  the 
families  of  students. 

A  special  card  file  for  a  record  of  prospects 
will  prove  invaluable.  A  separate  3"*by-5" 
index  card  should  be  used  for  each  prospect. 

A  personal  call  is  the  most  desirable  ap¬ 
proach,  because  it  commands  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  encourages  a  decision  without  delay. 

^Adreftising  and  Selling,  November,  1939. 
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Seek  out  the  proprietor  or  manager  of  the 
business  instead  of  presenting  the  proposition 
to  an  employee  who  is  not  in  a  position  to 
make  a  decision.  A  telephone  call  may  aid  in 
arranging  an  appointment. 

Equip  each  salesman  with  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  before  starting  out — an  old  copy  of  the 
newspaper  to  be  used  as  a  sample,  a  price  list, 
blank  contract  forms,  and  blank  receipt  forms. 

The  basic  rate  for  advertising  space  may  be 
set  at  anywhere  from  25  cents  to  Si  per  column 
inch.  Set  a  standard  price  for  all  advertisers. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  scale  the  price  per 
inch  downward  for  purchasers  of  more  than 
one  or  two  inches,  either  in  one  issue  or  in  a 
contract  covering  several  issues.  This  reduction 
makes  it  easier  to  get  the  larger  orders. 

If  in  doubt  about  what  prices  to  set,  guard 
against  underrating  the  value  of  your  publica¬ 
tion.  Know  its  circulation,  and  estimate  the 
number  of  readers  over  and  above  the  num¬ 
ber  of  sales.  For  a  paper  with  a  circulation 
of  500,  an  advertiser  paying  50  cents  for  one 
column  inch  can  reach  at  least  ten  readers  for 
each  cent  of  cost. 

The  list  of  publication  dates  may  be  included 
on  the  price  list.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
sales  kit.  These  dates  can  be  set  by  the  staff, 
with  the  approval  of  the  printer.  The  school 
calendar  and  the  value  of  certain  dates  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  to  be  considered. 

Written  contracts  are  the  best  safeguard 
against  misunderstanding.  If  salesmen  return 
with  oral  promises,  send  them  back  to  get 
the  written  confirmation.  The  bookkeeper 
receives  the  completed  contract. 

Some  advertisers  prefer  the  convenience  of 
paying  at  the  time  they  give  their  order.  Sales¬ 
men  will  accept  their  money  when  offered,  fill¬ 
ing  out  a  receipt  in  acknowledgment.  They 
should  not  ask  for  the  money  at  this  time,  how¬ 
ever. 

High-pressure  sales  tactics  are  not  in  order  at 
any  time.  Good  will  is  desired,  and  the  sales¬ 
man  need  only  present  his  case  in  a  courteous 
and  intelligent  way. 

A  bar  graph  mounted  on  a  bulletin  board 
may  be  used  to  show  the  number  of  inches  of 
space  sold  by  each  salesman.  Revise  it  fre¬ 
quently. 

A  sales  letter  is  not  usually  received  with  as 
much  respect  as  a  salesman  who  is  making  a 
personal  call.  Well-written  letters  sent  to  care¬ 
fully  selected  prospects  will  bring  good  re- 


suits,  however.  They  are  appropriate  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  firms  too  far  distant  to  visit. 

For  greatest  efficiency,  form  letters  are  rec¬ 
ommended.  They  can  be  reproduced  on  the 
regular  letterhead  with  a  duplicator. 

No  contract  form  is  needed  for  sales  by  mail. 
The  letter  of  reply  will  serv'e  the  same  purpose. 

Here  is  a  letter  that  was  used  at  the  Spring- 
field  High  School,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

We  are  inviting  you  to  become  an  advertiser  in 
The  Chronicle,  the  only  newspaper  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  Springfield  and  Whitemarsh  Townships. 

It  is  circulated  among  a  student  body  of  over  five 
hundred,  and  is  sent  to  many  of  the  alumni.  Here 
is  your  key  to  community  good  will! 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  The  Chronicle  for  your 
examination,  and  a  price  list  which  also  shows  the 
publication  dates  for  this  year.  Don’t  miss  this  ' 
opportunity  to  advertise  on  a  small  but  profitable 
scale ! 

Please  let  us  know  now  how  much  space  we 
should  reserve  for  your  "ad.”  We  are  looking 
forward  to  receiving  your  order.  Very  truly  yours. 
Advertising  Manager. 

Advertising  Copy 

Direct  the  salesmen  to  get  instructions  con¬ 
cerning  copy  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  If  this 
is  neglected,  send  immediately  for  the  infor 
mation. 

When  an  engraving  is  to  be  used,  ask 
whether  he  has  the  cut;  otherwise,  extra  ex¬ 
pense  is  involved.  If  he  has  prepared  the 
copy  in  longhand,  it  should  be  read  back  at  | 
once  to  be  certain  of  the  spelling  of  proper 
names  and  unfamiliar  words. 

In  some  cases  the  advertiser  can  work  out 
the  copy  with  the  salesman  at  the  time  of  the 
sale.  The  best  salesmanship  calls  for  service 
to  the  customer;  here  is  one  place  where  the 
salesman  can  be  of  assistance.  Use  the  lower 
half  of  the  contract  form  for  printing  in  pen¬ 
cil  the  copy  finally  decided  upon. 

Occasionally  the  staff  is  asked  to  prepare  the 
copy.  This  is  a  job  for  a  student  with  some 
ability.  He  should  know  the  exact  nature  of 
the  business  as  well  as  any  special  desires  or  in¬ 
structions  of  the  advertiser.  This  copy  must 
never  be  used  without  first  submitting  it  to  the 
advertiser  for  approval. 

Copy  for  the  Printer 

Set  up  the  copy  on  a  sheet  of  loose-leaf  note¬ 
book  paper,  placing  each  advertisement  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper.  Print  all  the  material 
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very  carefully.  If  a  card  or  other  advertisement 
is  to  be  reproduced,  paste  it  securely  on  the 
notebook  paper,  to  be  sent  directly  to  the 
printer. 

Indicate  at  the  top  of  the  page  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  instructions.  This  will  always  include  the 
total  number  of  inches  of  space  to  be  covered 
and  the  width  of  the  advertisement  in  columns. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  special 
instructions,  covering  details  of  arrangement, 
use  of  cuts,  and  other  special  matters.  Leave 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  judgment  of  the 
printer. 

Only  100  per  cent  accuracy  is  satisfactory. 
Follow,  to  the  last  detail,  specific  instructions 
received  from  the  advertiser.  The  slightest 
error  may  cause  much  difficulty.  A  wrong 
telephone  number  means  continued  trouble. 

When  the  inevitable  mistake  occurs,  the 
proper  procedure  is  to  apologize  and  run  the 
advertisement  in  the  next  issue  without  charge 
— and  without  error. 

Assemble  the  completed  copy  in  a  notebook 
cover  until  the  time  for  delivery'  to  the  printer. 
The  printer  may  wish  to  receive  some  of  this 
copy  early  in  order  to  avoid  a  last-minute  rush. 
See  that  all  cuts  are  on  hand  before  they  are 
needed.  Original  copy,  as  brought  in  by  sales¬ 
men,  should  be  retained  in  the  same  file  with 
the  contracts. 

When  the  galley  proof  comes  from  the  print¬ 
er,  check  every  detail  carefully  with  the  origin¬ 
al  copy. 

In  a  final  effort  to  avoid  mistakes,  read  the 
advertisement  to  see  whether  the  meaning  is 
entirely  clear  and  the  general  impression  satis¬ 
factory'. 

Make-up  of  the  Paper 

When  it  is  time  for  the  make-up,  prepare  a 
list  showing  the  names  of  the  advertisers  in  the 
present  issue,  the  number  of  inches  for  each 
advertisement,  and  the  total  number  of  inches 
for  the  issue.  Work  with  this  list,  placing 
check  marks  beside  the  names  as  the  adver¬ 
tisements  are  mounted. 

Cut  the  advertisements  apart  and  trim  neatly. 
Fix  them  to  the  dummy  w'ith  pins,  and  paste 
them  down  later.  New  copy  will  be  taken 
from  the  galley  sheets,  and  old  copy  being  re¬ 
peated  can  be  cut  from  an  old  issue  of  the  pa¬ 
per  After  the  first  issue  of  the  year,  numer¬ 
ous  repeats  are  to  be  expected. 

Advertisements  should  be  distributed 
through  the  paper,  excluding  the  first  page 


and  perhaps  the  second.  A  step-like  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  the  advertisements  in  one  column 
going  further  up  the  page  than  those  in  the 
next  column,  is  recommended. 

Make  a  final  count  of  the  number  of  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  space  used  for  advertising,  and 
compare  this  with  the  amount  sold.  This  is 
to  avoid  omitting  one  or  more  advertisements. 

Each  advertiser  has  a  right  to  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  free  copy  of  the  publication  in  which 
he  advertises.  On  publication  day  a  typist 
should  type  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
advertisers  on  the  papers  designated  for  them. 

Collections  from  Advertisers 

If  there  is  a  request  that  bills  be  sent  at 
any  particular  time,  take  pains  to  comply  with 
that  request.  Otherwise,  a  consistent  policy 
ought  to  be  followed.  On  yearly  and  other 
long-time  contracts,  send  bills  for  half  the  total 
cost  when  half  the  advertising  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  collect  the  remainder  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

For  contracts  covering  only  a  few  issues,  bill 
the  advertiser  when  all  the  advertising  has  been 
published.  If  the  issues  are  far  apart,  however, 
send  a  bill  for  each  one  separately  when  pub¬ 
lished.  Send  bills  for  single-issue  contracts  on 
publication  day. 

Always  enclose  the  bill  in  a  sealed  envelope, 
properly  addressed. 

A  systematic  follow-up  procedure  will  pre¬ 
vent  most  delinquent  accounts  from  resulting 
in  bad-debt  losses.  Wait  about  a  month  after 
the  first  bill  goes  out  before  sending  a  second 
one.  Then,  in  case  there  is  still  no  response, 
send  a  tactful  student  with  a  third  bill. 

When  bills  are  paid  by  check,  the  cancelled 
check  is  sufficient  receipt.  Should  the  custom¬ 
ary  receipt  be  requested  in  addition,  however, 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  it.  Students  collecting 
money  can  receipt  the  bill  by  marking  it 
’’Paid,”  writing  the  date,  and  signing  it. 

Paid  advertising  and  paid  subscriptions  can, 
should,  and  sometimes  do  entirely  support  a 
school  paper.  Work  done  by  students  affords 
excellent  business  experience.  Long  after  the 
issues  have  turned  yellow  at  the  edges  and  the 
pictured  faces  have  become  unfamiliar,  one  im¬ 
portant  result  of  this  student  effort  remains — 
a  heightened  sense  of  individual  responsibility 
that  is  not  only  invaluable  in  achieving  busi¬ 
ness  advancement  but  is  also  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  democratic  ideal. 
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Let*s  Give  Our  Best 
— Together 

WE  HOPE  YOU  HAVE  FOUND  SOllie 
time  this  summer  for  a  much- 
needed  rest  from  classroom  and  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities,  although  we  know 
that  you  have  been  spending  the  major 
part  of  the  summer  helping  in  many  ways 
to  win  the  war. 

Every  day  brings  us  the  name  of  some 
business  educator  who  has  joined  the 
armed  forces — Given,  DeBrum,  Eckhoff, 
Condon,  Hughes,  Thompson,  Robertson, 
Schneider,  Lloyd,  McMahon — to  mention 
only  a  few.  Those  of  us  upon  whom 


rests  a  heavier  burden  of  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  the  educational  program  will 
not  only  give  our  best  unstintingly  but 
WE  WILL  WORK  TOGETHER  as  we 
have  never  done  before. 

Increased  production  is  just  as  much 
needed  in  the  classroom  as  in  the  factory. 
The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  former  business  educator 
now  with  the  armed  forces  will  serve  as 
a  further  incentive,  if  one  be  needed,  for 
stepping  up  our  production. 

"When  letters  are  written,  I  have  to  sketch 
the  content  in  longhand  and  trust  that  the  ser¬ 
geant  will  fill  it  in  as  it  should  be — which 
he  does  most  of  the  time.  As  it  is,  we  have 
only  three  men  in  the  outfit  that  ever  had  for¬ 
mal  training  in  typing  and  none  in  shorthand. 
We  could  use  five  times  that  many  and  keep 
them  busy  most  of  the  time.  However,  as  it  is, 
we  just  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  We  are 
averaging  about  fourteen  hours  a  day  except 
Sundays  and  even  then  we  are  on  duty  three 
out  of  ever)^  four.” 

We  have  written  this  company  com¬ 
mander  that  "the  job  will  be  done,”  be¬ 
cause  we  know  that  teachers  can  be  count¬ 
ed  upon  to  give  their  best.  And  when  we 
picture  them  this  coming  year  serving  in 
the  classroom  and  w'ith  the  Red  Cross 
and  Home  Defense  organizations,  we  are 
reminded  of  this  verse  by  Kipling; 

"There’s  a  Legion  that  never  was  listed. 
That  carries  no  colours  or  crest. 
But,  split  in  a  thousand  detachments. 
Is  breaking  the  road  for  the  rest.” 


An  important  job  for  business  educators;  Teach  with  constantly  increasing 
effectiveness,  because  America  needs  trained  workers  ttow. 

An  important  job  for  all  of  us;  Buy  war  bonds  and  stamps,  regularly, 
generously,  and  often,  because  America’s  fighting  men  must  have  weapons. 
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The  Summer  Education  Picture 

UX  TO  TiMK  off”  was  the  watchword  of 
lx  education  in  this,  its  first  summer  ot 
the  war  for  survival.  Interests  of  schools  and 
education  moved  forward  on  several  fronts. 
Amon^  the  big  news  of  the  summer  days  was 
approval  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor  of  S.  1313,  the  Educational  Fi¬ 
nance  Act  of  1942. 

In  presenting  to  Congress  and  the  country 
its  reasons  for  approving  the  Federal  Aid  bill, 
the  Senate  Committee  cited  ten  arguments;  the 
concluding  one  was,  ”What  the  nation  does 
about  the  education  (of  the  children)  now 
will  determine  to  no  small  degree  what  they 
will  be  able  to  do  for  the  nation  tomorrow.” 


Read  the  entire  document  through.  Ask 
your  librarian  for  Senate  Report  1548. 

Other  events  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  were  (1)  Senate  approval  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Hatch  Act  exempting  teachers 
from  political  restrictions  placed  on  persons 
paid  with  Federal  funds  and  (2)  approval  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  appropriation  for 
1942-43,  which  carries  a  five-million-dollar 
allotment  for  student  loans. 


Progress  of  War  Training 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  for  ex¬ 
pansion  and  speed  in  the  Federal  "V-Train- 
ing”  program,  industrial  education  teachers 
and  vocational  directors  once  more  went 
without  summer  vacations  and  stayed  on  the 
job.  Relatively  few  were  able  to  attend  sum¬ 
mer  sessions. 

It  is  possible  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
half  the  trainees  in  the  V-Training  program 
will  be  women.  State  vocational  directors  re- 
I  port  to  the  American  Vocational  Association 
I  that  women  not  only  learn  their  jobs  quickly 
but  that  employers  are  thoroughly  satisfied  w'ith 
their  work. 


CoNCiREss  HAS  CONTINUED  recognition  of 
visual  aids  for  education  by  appropriating  a 
million  dollars  for  motion-picture  films  and 
lantern  slides,  to  be  used  in  training  for  W'ar 
occupations. 

A  NATIONAL  SURVEY  of  the  teacher  supply, 
recently  completed  by  Dr.  Ben  Frazier,  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  showed  that  short¬ 
ages  of  business  teachers  in  fourteen  states 
last  November  had  spread  to  twenty-one  by 
May. 

Some  of  the  methods  suggested  for  alleviat¬ 
ing  teacher  shortages  are: 

1.  Increase  salaries  and  improve  working 
conditions  in  teaching. 

2.  Keep  local  selective  service  board  fully 
informed  concerning  the  employment  sit¬ 
uation  with  respect  to  men  teachers  of  critical 
trade  and  industrial  occupations. 

3.  Encourage  more  students  to  prepare  for 
teaching. 

The  nation’s  vocational  schools  on 
July  1  launched  their  1942-1943  program  with 
the  aim  of  training  a  record  number  of  2,500,- 
000  workers  for  war-production  industries. 
This  goal  is  almost  equal  to  the  number 
turned  out  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  pre¬ 
employment  and  supplementary  training 
courses. 

It  is  likely  that  pre-induction  education 
courses  will  mushroom  all  over  the  country. 
These  are  special  classes  for  1-A  selectees  be¬ 
fore  they  go  into  uniform.  Courses  will  be 
prescribed  by  the  armed  services,  and  men  will 
be  paid  while  in  training.  Public  school 
facilities  will  be  used  for  the  most  part. 

Naval  Information — No  Secret 

Battleships  are  named  for  states  and  cruis¬ 
ers  for  large  cities.  Destroyers  bear  the 
names  of  persons  distinguished  in  naval  or 
marine  history,  the  christening  being  done  when 
possible  by  relatives  of  those  persons. 

Carriers — the  Lexington,  for  example — are 
named  for  historic  naval  vessels  or  for  famous 
battles;  submarines,  for  fish;  minesweepers,  for 
birds;  seagoing  gunboats,  for  small  cities;  and 
river  gunboats  for  islands. 

Submarine  tenders  preserve  the  memory  of 
pioneers  in  submarine  development.  Repair 
ships  draw'  their  names  from  mythology.  Oilers 
have  names  of  rivers;  cargo  ships,  of  stars; 
destroyer  tenders  of  natural  areas  of  the  United 
States. — New  York  Times. 
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The  Rule  of  27 

1  akcs  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Letter  Placement 


MARSDON  A. 
SHERMAN 

T  HAVE  talked  to 
i  many  stenographers 
and  students  in  the  past 
year  in  an  attempt  to 
discover  what  system, 
if  any,  they  follow  in 
the  setting-up  of  the 
everyday  business  let¬ 
ter,  The  answer  is  the 
same  in  almost  every  ease.  After  much  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience,  they  could  estimate  the 
amount  of  shorthand  notes  taken,  hit  the  line 
spacer  an  approximate  number  of  times,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the  letter  came  out  look¬ 
ing  fairly  well  placed. 

1  hose  "nine  times  out  ol  ten”  and  "fairly 
well”  phrases  aroused  my  curiosity,  and  1  be¬ 
gan  to  collect  business  letters. 

I  discovered  that  the  average,  and  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  average,  stenographer  uses  a  ^l/V'n^-h 
line,  which  throws  the  letter  a  little  to  the  left 
of  center  on  the  page.  The  right-hand  margin 
is  hit  and  miss,  but  after  a  few  months  the 
stenographers  learn  to  glance  up  from  their 
notes  at  just  about  the  right  time. 

Vertical  placement  is  usually  too  high.  A 
very  short  letter  is  apt  to  be  much  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  longer  letter. 

Symmetry  is  completely  out  of  the  c^uestion. 
The  5y2-inch  line  is  there  whether  it  is  a  four- 
line  or  a  forty-line  letter. 

The  Rule  of  27 

Here  is  a  simple  letter-placement  guide  that 
was  given  to  me  by  my  instructor  w'hen  I  was 
learning  to  typewrite.*  I  have  found  it  almost 
infallible. 

The  guide,  which  is  called  "The  Rule  of 
27,”  takes  only  about  two  minutes  to  learn, 
plus  the  ability  to  count  up  to  six.  You  simply 
glance  at  your  shorthand  notes,  set  your  mar- 

*  Ray  Wall  Fisher,  Teacher;  Merritt  Business 
School,  Oakland,  California,  1938.  See  comments 
at  end  of  this  article. 


gin  stops,  and  determine  the  placement  while 
putting  the  paper  in  the  machine.  Hit  your  line 
space  the  required  number  of  times,  and  go 
to  work. 

There  isn’t  any  guesswork  about  it.  You 
know  when  you’re  through  typing  that  that 
letter  is  correctly  placed.  It  is  symmetrical;  it 
isn’t  long  and  narrow  or  short  and  wide.  Artis¬ 
tically  and  psychologically,  it’s  just  "what  the 
boss  ordered.” 

Plainly  stated,  the  rule  is  this:  There  arc 
three  categories  of  letters:  short,  medium,  and 
long.  The  short  ones  have  100  w'ords  or  less; 
the  medium,  200  words  or  less;  and  the  long, 
300  words  or  less.  If  they  have  more  than  300 
words,  then  the  letter  should  be  made  a  two- 
page  letter. 

If  the  letter  has  100  words  or  less,  use  a 
4-inch  line.  For  the  medium-length  letter  of 
200  words  or  less,  use. a  5-inch  line;  and  for 
the  long  letter  of  300  words  or  less,  take  a  6- 
inch  line.  The  rule  works  the  same  with  pica 
or  elite  type. 

Estimate  the  Wordage 

How  are  you  going  to  know  how  many 
words  there  are  in  the  letter.^  Your  shorthand 
outlines  are  fairly  consistent  in  size.  If,  by 
counting  a  few  lines,  you  find  that  you  usually 
write  five  words  to  a  line,  you  can  depend  on 
it  from  then  on  that  you  will  always  average 
five  words  of  shorthand  to  a  line.  You  will 
discover  that  you  write  on  twenty-five  lines  in 
each  column  of  your  notebook.  From  this 
information  you  can  discover  the  number  of 
words  in  your  letters  at  a  glance. 

Now,  if  you  have  both  your  margin  stops 
set  for  the  proper  line  length,  and  of  course 
centered  across  the  page,  the  next  question  you 
ask  yourself  is,  "How  many  times  shall  I  hit 
the  line  spacer  before  I  start  writing  the  inside 

MARSDON  A.  SHERMAN  is  instructor  in  charge 
of  secretarial  training  at  Salinas  (California) 
Junior  College.  He  has  two  degrees  from  Stanford 
and  is  studying  for  the  doctorate  at  Columbia. 
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address?”  To  get  that  answer,  mentally  divide 
25  into  the  number  of  words  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  the  nearest  even  number  of  times,  sub¬ 
tract  the  answer  from  27,  and  space  down  that 
many  lines  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  start 
the  inside  address. 

What  about  the  date?  Put  it  just  under  the 
heading,  or  start  it  six  lines  higher  than  the 
inside  address  for  100  words  or  less,  five  lines 
higher  for  200  words  or  less,  and  four  lines 
higher  for  300  words  or  less. 

The  Rule  of  27,  in  a  nutshell,  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table.  A  glance  at  the  table 
shows  you  that,  to  memorize  the  rule,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  start  from  left  to  right  and  say 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  6,  5,  4. 

Divide  the  number  of  words  in  the  letter  by 
25  and  subtract  the  answer  from  27;  this  is 
lonstant  for  all  the  letters  and  can  easily  be 
remembered. 

The  Three 

Exceptions 

Ihis  rule,  like  most 
others,  has  its  excep¬ 
tions.  'I'liere  are  only 
three,  and  they  cover 
the  uncommon  cases 
in  letter  writing.  The 
hrst  is  tor  the  short 
letter  that  you  teel 
should  be  double  spaced.  In  this  case,  simply 
compute  your  line  length  and  placement  from 
the  standpoint  ot  a  letter  twice  its  actual  size 
by  doubling  the  actual  number  of  words  in  the 
letter.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to 
double  space  a  50-word  letter,  work  your  place¬ 
ment  rule  for  a  letter  of  100  words. 

The  next  exception  covers  the  unusual  letter 
having  three  or  more  short  paragraphs  of  three 
lines  or  less.  In  this  case  we  simply  start  our 
inside  address  one  line  higher  for  each  short 
paragraph. 

The  last  exception  covers  a  letter  containing 
tabulation.  The  first  thing  to  remember  is  that 
each  line  in  the  tabulation  takes  up  as  much 
space  as  a  line  filled  from  margin  to  margin 
with  words.  Therefore,  compute  the  number 
of  words  in  your  letter  as  though  each  line  of 
tabulation  were  a  full  line  of  words. 

Summarizing  the  rule,  its  three  fundamental 
steps  are  as  follows: 

1.  Compute  the  number  of  words  in  the 
letter. 


2.  Set  your  margin  stops  for  a  4-,  5-,  or  6- 
inch  line. 

3.  Divide  the  number  of  words  by  25,  sub¬ 
tract  the  answer  from  27,  and  start  the  inside 
address  that  many  lines  from  the  top  of  the 
paper. 

Comments  by  Ray  Wall  Fisher 

N  1930  Mrs.  Florence  McCord  gave  me  a 
letter-placement  rule  she  had  obtained 
from  Mrs.  Esta  Ross  Stuart,  then  of  Berkeley 
High  School.  This  rule,  as  I  recall  it,  was  as 
follows:  (1)  For  each  letter  up  to  50  words, 
begin  the  inside  address  on  line  25.  (2)  I’or 
each  additional  25  words,  up  to  300  words, 
raise  the  address  one  line. 

About  1933  I  developed  a  letter-placement 
table  based  upon  the  above  rule.  This  table  was 
incorporated  in  College  Typing,  published  by 
the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company  in  1935. 

Alx)ut  1938,  while 
explaining  letter  writ¬ 
ing  to  one  of  my  typ¬ 
ing  classes,  I  re¬ 
marked  that  this  let¬ 
ter  -  placement  table 
could  be  simplified 
and  expressed  as  an 
equation  as  follows: 

X — (No.  of  Words 
+  25)=  Line  Location  of  the  Inside  Ad¬ 
dress. 

I  stated  that  X  would  have  to  be  represented 
by  a  constant,  but  that  I  had  not  determined 
the  constant.  Before  many  minutes  had 
passed,  one  of  the  boys  in  my  class  suggested 
a  constant  of  27. 

The  equation  "27  —  (No.  of  Words  -f  25) 
=  Line  Location  of  the  Inside  Address”  proved 
so  workable  that  I  passed  it  on  to  teachers. 
Among  the  teachers  to  whom  I  gave  the  equa¬ 
tion  was  Mr.  Sherman,  who  applied  the  term 
"Rule  of  27.” — Ray  Wall  Fisher. 

- - 

MEGA  CHAPTER  of  Beta  Alpha  Psi,  national 
accounting  fraternity,  was  installed  at  the 
School  of  Business  Administration  of  Miami 
University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  June.  Assistant 
Dean  C.  R.  Niswonger  is  chapter  adviser.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  students  were  initiated,  with  five  faculty 
members:  Harold  M.  Benson,  Keith  S.  Burton, 
and  W.  W.  Whitney,  assistant  professors;  and 
David  C.  Alden  and  Harry  M.  Gerlach,  instruc¬ 
tors. 


The  Rule  of  27  in  a 

Nutshell 

Number  of 

Line  Length 

Back  Up  for 

Words 

Date 

100 

4  inches 

6  lines 

200 

5  inches 

5  lines 

300 

6  inches 

4  lines 

SEPTEMBER,  1942 
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How  to  Address  the  Envelope 


R.  D.  PARRISH 

HOW  many  letter  writers  look  to  artistry  in 
envelope  directing  rather  than  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  post  office  personnel  to  which 
is  entrusted  the  safe,  accurate,  and  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  millions  of  letters  daily? 

How  many  of  you  are  using  the  model 
above,  which  is  one  of  those  given  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  recommendations  of  the  post  office  de¬ 
partment  ? 

There  are  some  45,000  post  offices  and  some 
35,000  rural  routes  in  the  United  States,  hand¬ 
ling  daily  more  than  a  million  pieces  of  mail 
for  each  two  million  population.  Each  piece 
is  handled  from  four  to  sixteen  times  between 
pickup  and  delivery.  It  is  easily  observable 
that  the  slightest  cause  for  deviation  from  habit 
will  result,  on  the  whole,  in  a  staggering  loss 
of  working  hours. 

Therefore,  an  effort  to  make  uniform  the 
addressing  of  the  envelope  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  post  office’s  efficiency  in  mail  dis¬ 
tribution  should  become  the  aim  of  every  letter 
writer  in  America. 

A  survey  recently  conducted  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  such  a  standardization  of  form 
brought  the  following  comment  from  Ernest  J. 
Kruetgen,  Postmaster,  Chicago: 

Any  effort  to  facilitate  and  speed  up  the  handling 
of  our  mail  will  be  sincerely  appreciated  by  every 
postal  employee  in  the  United  States. 

Ernest  Green,  Postmaster  at  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land,  says  that  the  various  odd  practices  in  en¬ 
velope  addressing  are  probably  due  to  innova¬ 


tions  of  would-be  artists  who  look  for  pic¬ 
turesqueness  and  beauty  of  lines  in  the  setup 
rather  than  for  practicability. 

Addressing,  Good  and  Bad 

The  envelope  direction  is  primarily  for  Uncle 
Sam.  It  is  for  him  to  get  our  mail  to  its  des¬ 
tination  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It  is 
only  reasonable,  then,  that  we  of  the  letter¬ 
writing  public  should  cater  to  the  convenience 
of  those  most  actively  concerned  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  mail  and  not  to  anybody’s 
whims  and  caprices. 

Among  some  of  the  changes  recently  sug¬ 
gested  and  actually  tried,  the  most  drastic  is 
that  of  completely  reversing  the  order  of  the 
information  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
velope,  on  the  theory  that  the  handlers  are 
chiefly  interested  in  the  state,  city,  street  address, 
and  addressee,  in  that  order. 

W.  Cooper  Green,  Postmaster  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama,  gives  the  opinions  of  post¬ 
masters  of  some  thirty  of  our  largest  cities 
when  he  says: 

At  the  present  time  the  inverted  method  of  ad¬ 
dressing  would  be  more  confusing  than  useful.  While 
the  theory  may  be  correct,  mail  clerks  have  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  the  method  now  generally  ap¬ 
proved  and  any  deviation  from  the  prescribed  form 
would  have  a  tendency  to  slow  up  the  handling. 

The  consensus  shows  that  the  indented, 
double-spaced  address  is  the  almost  unanimous 
preference,  even  when  four  lines  are  required 
in  the  address.  The  Baltimore  postmaster 
speaks  for  a  minority  when  he  recommends  in- 
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dented  single  spacing,  contending  that  it  brings 
the  complete  address  closer  within  the  vision 
of  the  reader. 

He  is  with  the  majority,  however,  in  con¬ 
demning  the  block  style  as  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  handle.  Several  attribute  the  block- 
style  habit  to  the  "lazy”  stenographer  who 
doesn’t  care  to  bother  with  the  margins. 

The  question  was  specifically  asked  whether, 
when  a  four-line  address  was  necessary,  it 
would  simplify  matters  to  put  one  of  the  four 
lines,  the  least  important,  in  the  lower  left- 
hand  corner.  The  answer  was  generally  and 
emphatically  "No.”  The  practice  would  re¬ 
quire  further  reading  and  great  loss  of  time. 
I  his,  of  course,  concerns  only  such  information 
in  which  the  post  office  itself  is  interested. 

It  is  considered  proper,  however,  to  make 
a  lower  left  insert  when  such  a  notation  con¬ 
cerns  the  addressee  after  delivery  has  been 
effected,  such  as  "Attention  of  Mr.  Blue.”  The 
post  office  is  not  interested  in  the  insert  and 
naturally  would  prefer  not  to  see  it  mixed 
up  with  the  address  on  the  lower  right. 

The  objection,  heretofore,  to  the  double  spac¬ 
ing  of  four  lines  has  been  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  on  a  standard  envelope  is  too  difficult  to 
handle  and  wastes  too  much  of  the  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  time,  or  that  the  address  is  scattered 
over  too  much  of  the  face  of  the  envelope.  It 
is  possible  to  make  an  attractively  balanced 
placement  with  four  lines  on  the  standard  No. 
6%  envelope  if  slight  care  is  exercised. 

By  way  of  compromise,  it  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  indented,  double-spaced  style  be 
generally  adopted  as  standard  practice,  and  that 
the  indented,  single-spaced  style  become  stand¬ 
ard  where  there  are  many  lines. 


The  eye  of  every  handler  is  naturally  trained 
to  look  to  the  lower  right.  That  should  al¬ 
ways  be  the  position  of  the  address  on  the  en¬ 
velope.  The  first  line  of  the  address  should 
never  appear  above  the  middle. 

The  choice  for  position  of  the  return  address 
(and  every  envelope  should  carry  it)  is  unani¬ 
mously  on  the  front  face  of  the  envelope  in 
the  upper,  extreme  left  corner,  block  style  pre¬ 
ferred.  One  postmaster  frankly  admitted  that 
the  department  could  not  feel  responsible  if 
any  mishandling  was  accorded  a  mailing  piece 
because  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
were  on  the  reverse  side. 

Pages  9  and  10  of  the  Postal  Guide,  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  several  of  the  postmasters,  illus¬ 
trate  the  method  approved  by  the  department 
for  addresses.  It  varies  from  the  foregoing 
only  in  that  it  recommends  the  city  and  state 
be  placed  on  separate  successive  lines,  ^ind  ex¬ 
tended  far  to  the  right  to  make  them  stand 
out.  The  abbreviation  of  the  state  is  not 
recommended. 

It  is  recommended  that  pet  theories  regard¬ 
ing  beauty  of  balance  and  the  like  be  cast 
aside  in  favor  of  consideration  for,  and  the 
convenience  of,  those  to  whom  we  entrust  the 
distribution  and  safe  delivery  of  our  mail. 


R.  D.  PARRISH  holds  the  degree  of  M.B.A. 
from  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles,  where  he  i» 
professor  of  foreign  trade  and  business  administra¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  specialist  in  Latin  American  affairs 
as  well  as  in  letter  writing.  You  have  seen  his 
name  on  lists  of  prize  winners  in  the  B.E.W.’s  let¬ 
ter  contests,  and  he  has  also  won  the  Gregg  Teach¬ 
ers’  Gold  Medal  for  shorthand.  He  collects  old 
and  new  examples  of  business  correspondence. 


After  almost  twenty-three  years  of  oper¬ 
ation,  the  Young  &  Hursh  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  is  moving  into  larg¬ 
er  and  newer  quarters.  The  new  location,  in  the 
Fidelity  Building,  will  be  convenient  for  students 
and  for  businessmen  who  depend  on  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  employment  department  and  the  let¬ 
ter  shop  maintained  by  the  school. 

Alpha  Iota,  international  honorary  business 
sorority,  has  three  new  active  chapters  and 
six  new  alumnae  chapters. 

The  active  groups  are  affiliated  with  the  River¬ 
side  (California)  College;  Elizabethtown  (Ten¬ 


nessee)  School  of  Business:  and  Bohecker’s 
Business  College,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

The  new  alumnae  chapters  are  affiliated  with 
Hurst’s  Private  School,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Wil¬ 
cox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland;  the  Angus 
School  of  Commerce,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba; 
Queens  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  Mari¬ 
etta  (Ohio)  Business  Institute;  and  Massey 
Business  College,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Several  regional  conclaves  were  held  near  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  At  the  Missouri-Kan- 
sas  Conclave,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the 
delegates  entertained  service  men  from  camps  in 
and  near  Kansas  City. 
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Hot  Air  in  the  Classroom 

HEL  BEATI  Y  SMITH 
Jatneslfurg  (Sew  Jersey)  High  School 

DHMONSTRAI  IVE  teaching  is  always  im¬ 
pressive.  In  order  to  be  a  good  demon¬ 
strator,  you  must  take  out  your  imagination, 
dust  it  off,  and  strengthen  it  with  a  little  day¬ 
dreaming  now  and  then. 

The  day  I  brought  my  imagination  out  and 
dusted  it  off,  I  found  a  solution  to  the  puzzling 
problem  of  how  to  explain  inflation.  Inflation, 
at  the  present  time,  is  a  subject  much  discussed 
on  the  radio,  talked  about  at  home,  and  even 
.studied  in  the  schools.  But  how  many  people 
really  know'  what  it  is  and  how  it  affects  the 
consumer  ? 

Thi^  is  the  method  I  use  to  present  inflation 
to  my  classes.  I  take  a  balloon,  ten  pennies,  and 
three  nickels  to  class.  The  balloon  remains 
hidden  until  the  time  comes  for  it  to  be  used. 
First,  to  start  the  pupils  thinking  and  trying  to 
express  their  thoughts,  I  ask  the  class  what  in¬ 
flation  is.  Then  I  bring  out  the  balloon,  call 
the  pupils’  attention  to  it,  and  tell  them  that  I 
am  going  to  inflate  it.  (If  the  balloon  has  been 
blown  up  before  and,  if  possible,  left  blown  up 
overnight,  it  is  easier  to  inflate.)  As  soon  as  1 
have  blown  the  balloon  up,  I  continue  with  my 
talk. 

I  explain  that  now  we  have  an  inflated  bal¬ 
loon  and  that  it  is  expanded  just  as  prices  are 
raised  artificially.  We  have  supplied  air,  which 
adds  no  material  value  to  the  balloon — we 
still  have  the  same  amount  of  rubber  as  before, 
stretched  so  that  it  is  thinner. 

To  inflate  our  economic  balloon,  we  blow 
more  money  on  the  markets,  but  the  same 
amount  of  material  wealth  remains  back  of 
the  increased  supply  of  money.  The  price 
of  goods  is  artificially  raised — it  will  take 
more  money  to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread.  If  the 
loaf  cost  5  cents  before,  a  loaf  of  the  same 
size  will  cost  10  cents  now-.  The  bread  stays 
the  same,  but  money  is  worth  less. 

Then,  asking  w'hat  will  happen  when  in¬ 
flation  reaches  too  high  a  level,  I  puncture 
the  balloon  with  the  point  of  my  pencil  and, 
as  soon  as  the  class  has  quieted  down,  ex¬ 
plain,  ’’That  is  what  will  happen.” 

I  next  demonstrate  with  the  coins  I 
brought  to  class.  Taking  ten  pennies  in  one 


hand  and  keeping  the  nickels  hidden  in  the 
other,  I  pretend  I  am  a  secretary  and  need 
a  shorthand  notebook.  1  go  up  to  one  stu¬ 
dent  and  tell  him  that  1  am  buying  his  note- 
lx)ok  for  5  cents  and  then  give  him  five 
pennies,  taking  the  notelx)ok  in  return. 

Now,  I  tell  the  students  that  some  time 
has  passed  and  that  inflation  has  come.  It 
seems  to  be  our  friend.  Our  pay  has  been 
raised;  we  have  more  money.  We  now  have 
three  nickels  instead  of  ten  pennies,  and  every¬ 
one  know'S  that  15  cents  is  better  than  10 
cents. 

I  need  another  notebook,  but  the  price  of 
notebooks  is  now'  10  cents.  1  buy  one  from 
another  pupil  for  10  cents  and  show  the  class 
that  I  now  have  5  cents  —  the  same 
amount  I  had  after  buying  the  first  note¬ 
book.  It  may  .seem  to  them  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  not  changed,  but  I  explain  that,  while 
my  remaining  5  cents  w'ould  buy  a  notebook 
before,  it  will  buy  only  half  a  notebook  now. 

It  is  intere.sting  to  lead  on  into  a  discussion 
of  the  effect  of  price  fixing  w'ithout  a  control 
on  salaries  and  profits. 

Try'  this  method  in  your  classes  in  econom¬ 
ics,  consumer  education,  problems  in  American 
democracy,  or  home  economics.  You  will 
want  to  use  more  Jernonstratii  e  teaching.  Use 
the  advertising  principles  of  motion  and  sound 
for  attention,  pictures  for  interest,  and  even 
wind  bags  of  explanatory  spouting  for  enjoy¬ 
ment.  You  will  enjoy  your  teaching  more. 

ELTA  Pi  Epsilon  recently  installed  Epsilon 
chapter  at  Boston  University,  w'ith  an  im¬ 
pressive  initiation  ceremony  at  w'hich  D.  D.  Les- 
senberry,  national  president,  presided.  Twenty 
charter  members  were  initiated,  w'ith  Paul  L. 
Salsgiver  as  faculty  sponsor.  Atlee  L.  Percy,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  business  education  program  of  the 
University,  is  an  active  charter  member. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President:  Frank  Kerwin,  Dedham  High  School. 

Vice-President :  Hilda  McNally,  Boston  Clerical 
School. 

Recording  Secretary:  Dorothy  Murphy,  Gloucester 
High  School. 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Sara  R.  Hume,  Melrose 
High  School. 

Treasurer:  Joseph  Albrecht,  Whitman  High  School. 

Htstorian:  Martha  Murdock,  Milton  High  School. 

Editor  of  News  Letter:  Gilda  Marques,  Stoneham. 
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John  Robert  Gregg,  with  Mrs.  Gregg  at  his  right,  cuts  the  cake  at  a 
party  celebrating  his  seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  inset  at  the  right  shows 
the  gift  of  the  members  of  the  Gregg  organization,  a  diamond-set  watch 
charm  in  the  form  of  the  Gregg  ovals. 


Dr.  Gregg  Celebrates  75th  Birthday 


WHEN  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  walked 
into  his  othce  on  June  17,  he  went  at 
his  work  as  if  the  day  were  only  Wednesday, 
telling  nobody  that  it  was  also  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  But  that  afternoon,  very  quietly,  the 
entire  staff  of  the  Administrative  and  New 
York  offices — more  than  one  hundred  persons 
— gathered  in  the  reception  room  outside  Dr. 
Gregg’s  office  to  sing  "Happy  Birthday.” 

When  Dr.  Gregg  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise,  he  was  presented  with  a  watch  charm 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Gregg  ovals,  the 
symbol  of  the  system,  in  platinum  set  with 
diamonds  in  channels.  Hubert  Hagar,  general 
manager,  made  the  presentation  on  behalf  of 
the  staffs  of  the  Gregg  offices  at  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York,  and  of 
Gregg  College,  Chicago. 

In  responding.  Dr.  Gregg  expressed  his  ap¬ 
preciation  not  only  of  the  gift  but  of  the 
friendly  and  co-operative  spirit  that  has  always 
characterized  the  organization — a  spirit  that  is 
traceable  to  the  inspiring  leadership  and  ideals 
of  Dr.  Gregg  himself. 

Robert  Slaughter,  assistant  manager  of  the 
New  York  office,  then  presented  Mrs.  Gregg 


with  an  orchid,  a  gift  from  all  members  of  the 
organization.  Mrs.  Gregg  had  known  of  the 
plans  for  the  celebration  for  weeks,  and  in 
accepting  the  flower  said  that  perhaps  she 
might  be  pardoned  some  pride  in  having  kept 
the  plans  a  secret  from  Dr.  Gregg. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg  and  the  staff  then  gath¬ 
ered  around  a  huge  birthday  cake,  prepared  by 
a  well-known  New  York  caterer,  and  Dr. 
Gregg  "broke  the  icing”  for  the  social  festivi¬ 
ties  that  followed. 

We  who  have  the  privilege  of  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  Dr.  Gregg  rejoice  in  this  associ¬ 
ation.  In  conference,  we  profit  from  the  wis¬ 
dom  that  springs  from  his  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career.  We  are  inspired  by  his  vision  of 
the  future.  We  know,  too,  that  thousands  of 
teachers  have  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  toward 
him,  as  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
and  legions  of  business  and  professional  men. 
They  could  not  all  be  with  him  in  the  office 
on  this  significant  birthday,  but  we  know  that 
they  all  join  us  in  heartiest  congratulations  on 
his  many  achievements  and  in  wishing  him 
continued  happiness  and  the  best  of  everything 
in  all  the  years  to  come. 
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Left.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Moore, 
president,  congratulates  Dr. 
Gregg 


Below.  J.  Goodner  Gill,  vice- 
president  of  Rider  College 


Rider  (College  Honors  Dr.  Gregg 


Dr.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  educator,  author,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  at  the  seventy-seventh  com¬ 
mencement  of  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  Friday,  August  14.  The  degree 
was  conferred  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college.  Vice-President  J.  Good¬ 
ner  Gill  and  Dr.  Howard  I.  Dillingham  also 
ofhciated  at  the  conferring  ceremonies.  A  copy 
of  the  citation  follows: 

RIDER  COLLEGE 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Be  It  Known  That 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

By  virtue  of  his  notable  career  in  the  field 
commercial  education  and  of  his  vast  contribution  to 
the  business  life  of  mankind  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a 

Worthy  Friend,  Profound  Scholar,  True  American 

Therefore,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Rider  College  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Education,  this  Institution  has,  by  its  officers  spe¬ 
cially  authorized,  hereto  conferred  upon  him  the 
Degree 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

together  with  all  the  Rights,  Honors,  and  Privileges 
pertaining  to  that  Degree. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  undersigned,  by  au¬ 


thority  vested  in  them,  have  hereunto  subscribed 
their  names  and  caused  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  to  be  affixed  at  Trenton  this  Fourteenth  day  of 
August,  1942. 

Franklin  B.  Moore, 

President  of  the  College 
J.  Goodner  Gill, 
Vice-President  of  the  College 
W.  H.  Compton, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Rider  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  two 
branches  of  business-training  institutions  in 
Trenton:  Trenton  Business  College  established 
in  1865,  and  the  Stewart  and  Hammond  Busi¬ 
ness  College  established  in  1883.  Mergers 
brought  these  schools  together  under  the  name 
of  the  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  School  of 
Business  in  1911.  In  1921  the  name  of  the 
college  was  changed  to  Rider  College. 

Rider  College  is  a  nonprofit  endowed  col¬ 
lege  of  business  administration.  During  its 
distinguished  career,  over  40,000  men  and 
women  have  been  trained  for  business  and  for 
the  teaching  of  business.  In  1901  Dr.  Gregg 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  together  Franklin 
B.  Moore,  the  president  of  the  college  at  that 
time,  and  John  E.  Gill,  who  became  dean  of 
the  college.  Both  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Gill 
were  lifelong  friends  of  Dr.  Gregg.  Upon 
their  deaths,  that  friendship  was  transferred  to 
their  sons,  who  have  ably  followed  in  their 
fathers’  footsteps. 
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War-Winning 

School  Activities 

/v///  speed  ahead  for  an  all-out  training  for  vic¬ 
tory,  with  complete  utilization  of  school  buildings 
and  personnel  for  all  purposes  essential  to  victory! 


Shorthand  with  a  Military  Flavor 

HORTHAND  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
subjects  in  the  Army’s  clerical  schools 
and  in  the  Navy’s  yeoman  schools.  Horn’s  list 
and  other  familiar  word  lists  are  undergoing 
a  marked  change  in  these  shorthand  classes. 
For  example,  when  studying  Unit  Two  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  not  practicing  such  words  as  calm, 
maid,  tale,  dream,  dad,  cream,  glee,  glen,  ark, 
hath,  myth,  market.  Dear  Sir,  or  Yours  truly. 
They  are  applying  the  principle  in  Unit  Two 
to  such  commonly  used  military  terms  as  these: 

Par.  14.  Khaki,  metal,  rear,  trainee,  cadre,  terrain, 
drill,  mechanic,  mate. 

Par.  15.  Raid,  attacker,  deck,  taken,  rate,  tech¬ 
nique,  turret. 

Par.  18.  Kill,  keel,  wreck. 

Par.  20.  Grenade,  trigger. 

In  order  to  help  you  give  your  shorthand 
teaching  a  little  military  flavor  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  its  interest  to  all  your  students  and 
its  practical  value  to  many,  here’s  a  partial  list 
of  the  many  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  terms 
that  can  be  written  early  in  the  beginning 
shorthand  courses.  Add  others  to  the  list  and 
expand  it  as  your  needs  demand.  A  few  lib¬ 
erties  have  been  taken  where  the  resulting 
shorthand  outline  is  obvious. 

Chapter  II 

Par.  34.  Camp,  belt,  navy,  shell,  victory,  capture, 
barricade,  fatigue. 

Par.  37.  Plane,  chaplain. 

Par.  38.  Branch,  harbor,  British,  brigade,  caliber. 

Par.  39.  French,  flag,  free,  fleet. 

Par.  49.  Sailor,  scrap,  gas,  seaman,  barracks,  tac¬ 
tics,  strategy,  siege,  marines. 

Par.  51.  Treason,  arsenal,  garrison,  tracer. 

I  Chapter  III 

i  Pur.  65.  Shot,  operations,  hero,  fought,  censor, 
I  ccnle,  foe,  cannon. 

I  Par.  67.  Corps,  flown,  columns,  halt. 

Par.  71.  Army,  shelter,  major,  soldier,  armed,  air- 
'  drome,  bomber. 


Par.  78.  Threat,  theater. 

Par.  80.  Conquer,  combat. 

Par.  81.  Comrade,  commissary. 

Chapter  IV 

Par.  91.  Salute,  troops,  shoot,  cruiser,  zoom,  re¬ 
cruit. 

Par.  105.  Tank,  wings,  flank,  rank,  sank. 

Par.  106.  Invasion,  embark,  sinkings,  •  engine,  in¬ 
filtration. 

Chapter  V 

Par.  112.  Spies,  allies,  pilot,  glider,  carbine,  dive, 
cipher,  recoil,  uniform. 

Par.  124.  Gun,  down,  sunk. 

Par.  127.  Regiment,  armament,  processing,  en¬ 
campment. 

A  most  important  source  for  shorthand  vo¬ 
cabulary  building  is  the  content  cff  the  daily 
news.  For  example,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  such  current  publications 
as  Time  during  August  would  give  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  the  following  list: 
priorities,  frozen,  price  ceiling,  precision,  production, 
salvage,  manpower,  directives,  saboteurs,  mobile 
power,  espionage,  synchronized. 

Work  a  few  of  these  words  each  day  into 
your  advanced  dictation.  Suggest  to  your  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  bring  similar  terms  to  class.  In 
this  way,  you  will  make  word-building  a  live, 
up-to-the-minute  activity;  and  your  students’ 
shorthand  skill  will  function  more  quickly  and 
on  a  much  broader  plane 

A  Vocabulary  Blackout 

HIS  word-building  project  reminds  me  of 
a  blackout  test  I  gave  a  business  letter  in 
order  to  visualize  what  contributions,  if  any, 
that  letter  would  make  to  the  building  of  my 
advanced  students’  shorthand  vocabulary.  I 
didn’t  realize  before  how  illuminating  a  black¬ 
out  can  be!  On  the  following  page  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  blackout.  You  may  judge  for  your¬ 
self  its  effectiveness. 
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Left.  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Moore, 
president,  congratulates  Dr. 
Gregg 


Below,  J.  Goodner  Gill,  vice- 
president  of  Rider  College 


Rider  (College  Honors  Dr.  Gre  era* 
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Dr.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  educator,  author,  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  at  the  seventy-seventh  com¬ 
mencement  of  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  on  Friday,  August  14.  The  degree 
was  conferred  by  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  college.  Vice-President  J.  Good¬ 
ner  Gill  and  Dr.  Howard  I.  Dillingham  also 
officiated  at  the  conferring  ceremonies.  A  copy 
of  the  citation  follows: 

RIDER  COLLEGE 

College  of  Business  Administration 
Be  It  Known  That 

JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 

By  virtue  of  his  notable  career  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education  and  of  his  vast  contribution  to 
the  business  life  of  mankind  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a 

Worthy  Friend,  Profound  Scholar,  True  American 

Therefore,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  by  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Rider  College  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of 
Education,  this  Institution  has,  by  its  officers  spe¬ 
cially  authorized,  hereto  conferred  upon  him  the 
Degree 

DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

together  with  all  the  Rights,  Honors,  and  Privileges 
pertaining  to  that  Degree. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  the  undersigned,  by  au¬ 


thority  vested  in  them,  have  hereunto  subscribed 
their  names  and  caused  the  corporate  seal  of  the  G)l- 
lege  to  be  affixed  at  Trenton  this  Fourteenth  day  of 
August,  1942. 

Franklin  B.  Moore, 

President  of  the  College 
J.  Goodner  Gill, 
Vice-President  of  the  College 
W.  H.  Compton, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees 

Rider  College  is  the  outgrowth  of  two 
branches  of  business-training  institutions  in 
Trenton:  Trenton  Business  College  established 
in  1865,  and  the  Stew'art  and  Hammond  Busi¬ 
ness  College  established  in  1883.  Mergers 
brought  these  schools  together  under  the  name 
of  the  Rider-Moore  and  Stewart  School  of 
Business  in  1911.  In  1921  the  name  of  the 
college  was  changed  to  Rider  College. 

Rider  College  is  a  nonprofit  endowed  col¬ 
lege  of  business  administration.  During  its 
distinguished  career,  over  40,000  men  and 
women  have  been  trained  for  business  and  for 
the  teaching  of  business.  In  1901  Dr.  Gregg 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  together  Franklin 
B.  Moore,  the  president  of  the  college  at  that 
time,  and  John  E.  Gill,  who  became  dean  of 
the  college.  Both  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Gill 
were  lifelong  friends  of  Dr.  Gregg.  Upon 
their  deaths,  that  friendship  was  transferred  to 
their  sons,  who  have  ably  followed  in  their 
fathers’  footsteps. 
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Ivill  speed  ahead  for  an  all-out  training  for  vic¬ 
tory,  with  complete  utilization  of  school  buildings 
and  personnel  for  all  purposes  essential  to  victory! 


Shorthand  with  a  Military  Flavor 

HORTHAND  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
subjects  in  the  Army’s  clerical  schools 
and  in  the  Navy’s  yeoman  schools.  Horn’s  list 
and  other  familiar  word  lists  are  undergoing 
a  marked  change  in  these  shorthand  classes. 
For  example,  when  studying  Unit  Two  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  not  practicing  such  words  as  calm, 
maid,  tale,  dream,  dad,  cream,  glee,  glen,  ark, 
hath,  myth,  market,  Dear  Sir,  or  Yours  truly. 
They  are  applying  the  principle  in  Unit  Two 
to  such  commonly  used  military  terms  as  these: 

Par.  14.  Khaki,  metal,  rear,  trainee,  cadre,  terrain, 
drill,  mechanic,  mate. 

Par.  IS.  Raid,  attacker,  deck,  taken,  rate,  tech¬ 
nique,  turret. 

Par.  18.  Kill,  keel,  wreck. 

Par.  20.  Grenade,  trigger. 

In  order  to  help  you  give  your  shorthand 
teaching  a  little  military  flavor  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  its  interest  to  all  your  students  and 
its  practical  value  to  many,  here’s  a  partial  list 
of  the  many  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  terms 
that  can  be  written  early  in  the  beginning 
shorthand  courses.  Add  others  to  the  list  and 
expand  it  as  your  needs  demand.  A  few  lib¬ 
erties  have  been  taken  where  the  resulting 
shorthand  outline  is  obvious. 

Chapter  II 

P*r.  34.  Camp,  belt,  navy,  shell,  victory,  capture, 
barricade,  fatigue. 

Par.  37.  Plane,  chaplain. 

Par.  38.  Branch,  harbor,  British,  brigade,  caliber. 
Par.  39.  French,  flag,  free,  fleet. 

Par.  49.  Sailor,  scrap,  gas,  seaman,  barracks,  tac¬ 
tics,  strategy,  siege,  marines. 

Par.  SI.  Treason,  arsenal,  garrison,  tracer. 

Chapter  III 

Par.  OS.  Shot,  operations,  hero,  fought,  censor. 
Code,  foe,  cannon. 

Par.  67.  Corps,  flown,  columns,  halt. 

P‘ir.  71.  Army,  shelter,  major,  soldier,  armed,  air¬ 
drome,  bomber. 


Par.  78.  Threat,  theater. 

Par.  80.  Conquer,  combat. 

Par.  81.  Comrade,  commissary. 

Chapter  IV 

Par.  91.  Salute,  troops,  shoot,  cruiser,  zoom,  re¬ 
cruit. 

Par.  lOS.  Tank,  wings,  flank,  rank,  sank. 

Par.  106.  Invasion,  embark,  sinkings,  •  engine,  in¬ 
filtration. 

Chapter  V 

Par.  112.  Spies,  allies,  pilot,  glider,  carbine,  dive, 
cipher,  recoil,  uniform. 

Par.  124.  Gun,  down,  sunk. 

Par.  12'^.  Regiment,  armament,  processing,  en¬ 
campment. 

A  most  important  source  for  shorthand  vo¬ 
cabulary  building  is  the  content  Of  the  daily 
news.  For  example,  a  careful  reading  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  such  current  publications 
as  Time  during  August  would  give  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  the  following  list: 
priorities,  frozen,  price  ceiling,  precision,  production, 
salvage,  manpower,  directives,  saboteurs,  mobile 
power,  espionage,  synchronized. 

Work  a  few  of  these  words  each  day  into 
your  advanced  dictation.  Suggest  to  your  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  bring  similar  terms  to  class.  In 
this  way,  you  will  make  word-building  a  live, 
up-to-the-minute  activity;  and  your  students’ 
shorthand  skill  will  function  more  quickly  and 
on  a  much  broader  plane 

A  Vocabulary  Blackout 

HIS  word-building  project  reminds  me  of 
a  blackout  test  I  gave  a  business  letter  in 
order  to  visualize  what  contributions,  if  any, 
that  letter  would  make  to  the  building  of  my 
advanced  students’  shorthand  vocabulary.  I 
didn’t  realize  before  how  illuminating  a  black¬ 
out  can  be!  On  the  following  page  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  blackout.  You  may  judge  for  your¬ 
self  its  effectiveness. 
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Dear  Madam:  We  are  about  to  close  our  fiscal  year 
with  the  greatest  volume  In  our  history  of  104  years. 

So  far,  our  transactions  have  Increased  over  400,000  and 
we  are  now  preparing  to  make  the  coming  year  a  greater 
and  a  better  year. 


With  a  greater  volume  of  business,  a  quicker  turn¬ 
over,  and  lower  prices  for  quality  merchandise,  we  shall 
be  In  a  position  to  offer  extraordinary  values  If  we  have 
your  co-operation. 


»*  «  asaow*wr  wmisHw  mt  WwfasMw,  •  quicker  turn¬ 
over,  aas*  tesnr  mepetsasiWtee  ,  w^eiseii 

Wv  Wirv  We  efier  extraordinary  wtaee  WC-  a*-)«ae« 


Our  economists  state  that  It  will  be  necessary  for 
our  customers  to  clear  up  past-due  Indebtedness  In  order 
that  our  program  smy  be  fulfilled.  This  will  enable  you 
to  start  with  a  balanced  account  and  greater  purchasing 
power;  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  concentrated 
effort  In  our  history  to  bring  about  a  bigger  and  better 
business  year. 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  account  as  yet,  please  do 
so  at  once,  as  all  our  accounts  will  be  reviewed  by  our 
auditors  before  February  1.  If  your  account  Is  balanced, 
you  will  be  able  to  start  the  new  fiscal  year  by  Increas¬ 
ing  your  purchases  at  our  store,  thereby  Increasing  your 
savings. 


bar  economists  *Cste  tSamC  4*  wi4t  bm  tom 
eat  cBsteasM  mm  Indebtedness  Wts- awetwv 
mmut  mmm  pwaww  may  b»  fulfilled.  T»i*«  wW*4  simibte  ymm 


savlni’s. 


Your  prompt  remittance  of  the  amount  due,  $19.40, 
will  be  appreciated.  Yours  very  truly. 


The  Original  Letter 


Number  of  actual  words  202 

Number  of  duplicates  86 

Number  of  different  words  116 

Number  of  brief  forms  46 


Number  of  high  frequency  words  56 
Total  number  of  3,000-word  grou~  102 

Number  outside  3,000-word  group  14 


Frequency  of  the  116  words  according 
to  the  Horn  list: 


0-  500 

68 

501-  1,000 

12 

1,001-  1,500 

14 

1,501-  2,000 

1 

2,001-  2,500 

5 

2,501-  3,000 

_2 

102 

3,000-  5,000 

4 

5,001-10,000 

5 

Over  10,000 

0 

14 

Total  number  of  different  words  116 

An  Analysis  of  the  Vocabulary 


How  much  do  we  know  about  the  millions 
upon  millions  of  words  that  we  and  our  stu¬ 
dents  spend  a  year  reading  and  writing  in  the 
letters  and  articles  that  make  up  the  content 
of  the  customary  advanced  shorthand  dictation 
course  ?  It  is  high  time  we  gave  this  important 
speed-building  factor  attention  and  study. 

Let  all  of  us  who  teach  advanced  shorthand 
take  a  vow  to  bid  farewell  to  the  5,000  most- 
used  shorthand  terms  as  advanced  vocabulary- 
building  material.  Our  students  are  past  the 
stage  where  such  baby  food  is  needed.  They 
left  that  stage  when  they  finished  their  begin¬ 
ning  shorthand  course. 

Let  us  give  them  words  with  meat  on  them 


The  Blacked-Out  Letter 

SO  they  will  grow  into  strong,  self-reliant 
writers,  unafraid  of  new  matter  that  crosses  the 
Horn  line  and  ventures  into  that  realm  of 
words  which  to  thousands  of  advanced  short¬ 
hand  students  is  almost  as  unfamiliar  as  the 
darkest  regions  of  Africa. 

Source  Material  for  Shorthand  and 
Typing  Practice 

r  is  almost  impossible  and  doubtless  in¬ 
advisable  to  obtain  copies  of  military  cor¬ 
respondence  for  pre-induction  training  pur¬ 
poses.  This  condition,  however,  need  not  han¬ 
dicap  the  shorthand  and  typing  teachers  who 
wish  to  give  some  practice  on  military  ma¬ 
terial.  They  will  find  a  wealth  of  interesting 
and  suitable  material  in  two  books  that  they 
can  purchase  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office — United  States  Kaval  Regulations  and 
W'^ar  Department  Technical  Manual,  No.  12- 
250.  Privately  published  military  hooks  on 
Army  clerical  practice  and.  military  corres¬ 
pondence  technique  are  also  available. 

Here’s  a  specimen  "take.”  It  has  been  count¬ 
ed  in  groups  of  twenty  standard  words. 

Military  Discipline 

The  average  civilian  or  recruit  coming 
into  the  Army  often  misunderstands  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the’  words  military  discipline.  He 
thinks  of  them  as  being  connected  with  punish¬ 
ments  or  reprimands  that  may^  result  from  the 
violation  of  some  military  law  or  regulation. 
Actually,  discipline  should®  not  be  something 
new  to  the  soldier,  for  he  has  been  disciplined 
all  of  his  life.  He  was  disciplined  at  home 
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and^  in  school  when  he  was  taught  obedience 
to  parents  and  teachers  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others. 

The  word  company,  or^  troop,  or  battery  is 
merely  the  military  name  for  a  team,  and  mili¬ 
tary  discipline  is  nothing®  more  than  the  spirit 
of  team  play.  It  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  Army.  In  civil  life,  lack  of  discipline' 
in  a  young  man  may  result  in  his  getting  into 
trouble;  it  may  cause  a  member  of  an  athletic 
team  to®  be  "sent  to  the  bench,”  or  an  employee 
to  lose  his  job.  In  the  Army,  it  is  far  more 
serious.  Here,  lack  of®  discipline  in  a  soldier 
may  not  only  cost  him  his  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  comrades,  but  cause  a  military’”  undertak¬ 
ing  to  fail  and  his  team  to  be  defeated.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  team  of  a  few  well-disci¬ 
plined”  soldiers  is  worth  many  times  a  much 
larger  number  of  undisciplined  individuals  who 
are  nothing’^  more  than  an  armed  mob.  His¬ 
tory  repeatedly  shows  that  without  discipline 
no  body  of  troops  can  hold  its  own’®  against  a 
well-directed  and  well-disciplined  enemy. 

In  his  work  in  the  Army,  a  soldier  may 
wonder’^  why  the  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  insist  on  perfection  in  what  appears  to 
be  minor  details.’®  Why  do  rifles  have  to  be 
carried  at  just  the  same  angle  Why  do  the 
men  have  to  keep  exactly  in  line.^’®  Why  does 
the  bed  have  to  be  made  in  a  certain  way? 
Why  must  uniforms  and  equipment  be  in  a 
prescribed  order’"  at  all  times?  Why  must  all 
officers  be  saluted  with  snap  and  precision? 
These  requirements  are  all  part’®  of  a  soldier’s 
disciplinary'  training.  Their  purpose  is  to 
teach  him  obedience,  loyalty,  team  play,’®  per¬ 
sonal  pride,  pride  in  his  organization,  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others,  love  of  the  flag,  and 
the  will  to  win.2® 

Being  disciplined  does  not  mean  that  a  sol¬ 
dier  is  being  punished.  It  means  that  he  is 
learning  to  place  the  task®’  of  his  unit — his 
team — above  his  personal  welfare;  that  he  is 
learning  to  obey  promptly  and  cheerfully®®  the 
orders  of  his  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  so  that  even  when  they  are  not  present 
he  will®®  carry  out  their  orders  to  the  very  best 
of  his  ability.  When  he  has  learned  these 
things,  and  when  prompt  and  cheerful®*  obe¬ 
dience  has  become  second  nature  to  him,  then 
he  has  acquired  military  discipline — the®®  kind 
of  discipline  that  will  save  lives  and  win  bat¬ 
tles.  (509  standard  words) 


SIMILAR  material  that  will  keep  your 
students  abreast  of  business  trends  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  following  excerpts  taken  from  a 
popular  business  weekly  magazine. 

A  resolution  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  urging  that  the  new  federal  in¬ 
come  tax  bill  provide  that  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
from  his  personal  income  return  any  premiums  that 
he  may  have  paid  on  his  life  insurance. 

Estimated  annual  savings  on  working  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing:  21  million  yards  of  cloth,  125  million  yards 
of  thread,  150  million  buttons,  12  million  buckles. 

Farmers  can  bomb  Tokyo  three  hits  per  minute 
for  a  couple  of  years  if  they  will  rake  up  and  sell 
every  pound  of  scrap  on  the  farm. 

W.P.B.  ordered  all  typewriter  production  after 
October  31  concentrated  in  the  Woodstock  Type¬ 
writer  Company.  It  is  also  announced  that  the 
entire  production  (23,000  machines  a  year)  will 
be  reserved  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  A  similar 
concentration  of  all  material-consuming  civilian  pro¬ 
duction  in  a  few  plants  is  being  planned. 

Europe's  refugees  long  ago  discovered  a  special 
value  in  art,  namely,  it  is  the  most  golden  of  all 
gilt-edged  investments.  Old  masters  are  readily  trans¬ 
portable,  fairly  negotiable,  less  liable  to  confis- 
:ation  than  currency.  And,  unlike  diamonds,  they 
can  cross  nearly  every  international  boundary  today 
— free. 

• — Clyde  /.  Blanchard 

- ^ - 

LOUIS  A.  Leslie,  associate  editor  of  the 
B.E.W.  and  executive  secretary  to  Dr,  John 
Robert  Gregg,  is  on  leave  of  absence  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Training  School  at  the  University  of  In¬ 
diana,  Bloomington.  Mr.  Leslie  will  remain  a 
most  welcome  contributor  to  the  B.E.W. 

A  TEACHER’S  personality  is  contagious, 
and  children  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
and,  when  once  infected,  are  slow'  to  recover. 
The  warming  influence  of  a  teacher’s  genial 
personality  is  often  carried  by  a  child  through 
middle  life  to  old  age. — Elizabeth  F.  C*ook, 
Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 


The  index  for  Volume  22  of  the  Business 
Education  World  —  September,  1941, 
through  June,  1942 — is  ready  for  mailing 
to  our  subscribers.  The  only  charge  is 
a  stamped,  self-addressed  No.  10  envelope, 
w'hich  should  accompany  each  request. 
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Do  Your  Students  Use  Shorthand  Personally? 

CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 

Here  are  four  illustrations  of  the  use  of  and  require  them  to  hand  in  to  you  several 
shorthand  and  longhand  by  beginning  similar  illustrations  each  week.  Put  the  illus- 
students.  •  The  personal  use  of  shorthand  is  trations  on  your  bulletin  board, 
one  of  the  most  helpful  shortcuts  for  build-  Do  everj'thing  you  can  to  encourage  your 
ing  shorthand  skill  quickly.  students  to  throw  longhand  out  the  window  as 

Pass  these  illustrations  on  to  your  students,  fast  as  they  can  substitute  shorthand  for  it. 


As  a  summer-session  project,  the  teachers  attending  Gregg  College  during  the  1942  term 
prepared  a  series  of  illustrations  on  the  personal  use  of  shorthand.  The  illustrations  were  graded 
by  the  units  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual.  The  four  illustrations  shown  here,  based  on 
Units  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  were  prepared  by  Harriet  Mathisen,  of  the  Clinton  (Iowa)  High  School 


Whittling  Joe 

Here’s  a  fellow  you’d  like  to  know. 

And  Joseph  really  whets  his  whittler 

A  citizen  named  Whittling  Joe. 

Whistling  as  he  whittles  Hitler. 

Joe  is  whittling  in  a  plant, 

That’s  a  j'ob  that  Joe  enjoys 

Whittling  things  the  Axis  can’t,  • 

Whittling  down  the  Axis  boys. 

Whittling  with  his  sharp  machines 

Whittling  Joe  is  never  through; 

Cargo  ships  and  submarines, 

He  likes  to  whittle  with  dollars,  too. 

Whittling  bombers,  whittling  tanks. 

On  every  payday  Joe  is  fond 

Whittling  shells  in  shiny  ranks — 

Of  whittling  Hitler  with  a  bond. 

Shave  a  sliver  off  Benito, 

Multiplied  by  fifty  million. 

Slice  a  slab  off  HirohitO, 

Whittling  Joe  is  some  civilian! 

- — Ogden  Nash 
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Research  Studies  In 
Shorthand  Prognosis 


a  PAUL  L. 

TURSL 

WHILE  a  considerable  amount  of  literature 
lias  appeared  on  the  subject  of  prognosis 
in  shorthand,  most  of  this  literature  deals  with 
various  experimental  measures  used  in  the 
attempt  to  isolate  shorthand  aptitudes  and  the 
results  obtained  from  the  use  of  such  measures. 
What  seem  to  be  lacking  are  critical  evaluating 
data — a  type  of  data  that  must  be  obtained  if 
the  problem  is  to  appear  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  and  if  intelligent  direction  is  to  be  given 
to  future  experimental  effort. 

A  review  of  thirty  studies  in  shorthand  prog¬ 
nosis  shows  that  more  than  one-third  were 
I  finally  concerned  with  less  than  100  cases  for 
experimentation.  Ten  of  the  thirty  were  M.A. 
theses;  one  was  a  Ph.D.  dissertation;  and  the 
others  were  direct  or  indirect  reports  or  ab¬ 
stracts  appearing  in  various  educational  jour¬ 
nals. 

These  studies  appear  to  be  typical  of  the 
experimental  effort  to  date  in  this  field,  yet 
reports  are  based  upon  such  low  numbers  of 
cases  as  39,  55,  73,  95,  75,  50,  80,  96.  In  three 
or  four  reports,  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
numbers  of  cases  involved.  This  is  always  a 
suspicious  omission,  as  it  suggests  that  the  num¬ 
ber  was  probably  too  small  for  valid  conclu- 
[  sions. 

On  the  basis  of  such  limited  samplings,  cer¬ 
tainly  no  sweeping  inferences  as  to  the  hope- 
;  lessness  or  promise  of  aptitude  testing  in  short¬ 
hand  can  l)e  made. 

Limitations  of  Research 

As  far  as  could  be  determined,  only  five  or 
MX  of  the  thirty  studies  mentioned  involved  the 
I  use  of  achievement  tests  at  the  end  of  two 
I  years  of  study.  Since  vocational  shorthand  is 
.  generally  a  two-year  course,  and  since  transcrib- 
1  mg  skill  is  the  general  ultimate  end  sought,  it 
I  would  seem  that  any  really  authoritative  study 


should  be  concerned  with  at  least  several  hun¬ 
dred  properly  sampled  cases,  followed  through 
two  years  of  training,  with  a  statistically  vali¬ 
dated  transcription  test  providing  the  greatei 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  criterion  measure. 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  shorthand  prog¬ 
nosis  experiments  of  such  scope,  with  such 
validated  achievement  measures,  are  indeed 
rare.  The  fact  is  that  theory  tests  and  teach¬ 
ers’  marks  have  been  the  chief  criteria  measures 
employed,  and  nearly  half  the  experiments  re¬ 
ported  above  were  not  conducted  longer  than 
one  semester.  The  questionable  validity  and 
reliability  of  such  measures  and  of  such  limited 
training  periods  should  be  evident. 

Although  at  least  fifty  distinct  abilities  oi 
capabilities  have  been  investigated  for  short 
hand  predictive  qualities,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  phonetics  and  "word  sense” — two  of  the 
most  obviously  necessary  abilities  for  shorthand 
learning — have  been  practically  unexplored.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  experimental  effort  still 
seems  to  be  concerned  with  measures  like  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  and  English  marks,  which  are 
fairly  definitely  known  not  to  have  high  pre¬ 
dictive  value  for  shorthand  learning. 

Interpretation  of  Coefficients 

The  outlook  for  shorthand  prognosis  seems 
to  have  been  considerably  darkened  by  writers 
who  have  singled  out  of  research  studies  the 
mere  obtained  correlations  and  have  quoted 
such  correlations  as  having  low  predictive  value. 
In  such  cases  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 


P.  L.  TURSE  is  chairman  of  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Peekskili  (New  York)  Senior 
High  School.  His  degrees  are  from  Indiana 
(Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers  College  and  N.Y.U. 
He  has  published  many  articles,  is  co-author  of  a 
stenographic  achievement  test  and  author  of  a 
shorthand  aptitude  test.  He  formerly  taught  in 
Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  principal  of  the 
Office  Training  School  in  Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 
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interpretation  on  the  part  of  writers  as  well 
as  lay  readers. 

It  develops  from  statistical  evidence  that  the 
true  validity  of  any  aptitude  measure  is  prac¬ 
tically  always  superior  to  that  indicated  by  the 
raw  correlation  coefficient.  Because  of  this  fact, 
authorities  seem  to  agree  that  an  aptitude  bat¬ 
tery  correlating  as  much  as  .50  with  criterion 
measures  can  be  used  where  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  individuals  must  be  rejected.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  higher  the  percentage  of  rejections 
that  is  permitted,  the  lower  the  useful  cor¬ 
relations,  even  though  this  would  involve  the 
rejection  of  some  fairly  good  individuals  along 
with  the  very  weak  ones. 

Even  though  correlation  coefficients  are  cor¬ 
rected  in  statistical  computations,  such  correc¬ 
tions  are  usually  made  to  allow  for  errors  of 
measurement  inherent  in  the  testing  instru¬ 
ments  and  do  not  take  into  account  such  factors 
as  interest  and  application  of  pupils  or  inade¬ 
quacy  of  achievement  criteria. 

Neither  do  such  corrections  allow  for  shrink¬ 
age  of  variability  in  population  samplings  due 
to  dropouts  and  failure  before  final  testing 
periods.  A  pert'nient  fact  is  that  practically  all 
these  factors  operate  in  varying  degree  in  all 
aptitude  experiments — a  fact  which  reveals  that 
various  aptitude  measures  proposed  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  valuable  than  the  mere  size  of  the 
correlation  coefficient  indicates. 

In  one  experiment  familiar  to  me,  the  se¬ 
cured  validity  coefficient  between  aptitude  and 
achievement  measures  was  .67.  Since  the  ex¬ 
periment  involved  several  hundred  pupils  over 
a  two-year  period,  the  group  remaining  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment  was  a  select  group.  Had 
all  pupils  been  available  for  final  testing,  the 
correlation,  determined  by  statistical  formulae, 
would  have  been  .75. 

If  shrinkage  in  variability  alone  may  cause 
such  an  understatement  of  the  true  coefficient, 
think  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  all  such  fac¬ 
tors  in  a  given  experiment! 

Effect  of  Pupil  Interest 

Aside  from  the  factors  already  mentioned, 
which  tend  to  understate  coefficients  in  prog¬ 
nostic  experiments,  there  are  also  the  factors 
of  pupil  interest,  incentive,  or  application. 

Little  or  no  experimental  evidence  seems  to 
be  available  in  shorthand  prognostic  research 
to  indicate  to  what  extent  the  coefficient  is  af¬ 


fected  by  such  uncontrolled  factors.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  achievement  scores,  however 
reliable  and  valid,  do  not  always  reflect  pupils’ 
capabilities.  Correlations  based  on  such  scores, 
therefore,  do  not  do  justice  to  the  predictive 
power  of  the  aptitude  measures  concerned..  If 
the  correlation  coefficient  is  to  be  the  chief 
means  of  determining  the  predictive  power  of 
an  aptitude  test,  some  way  will  have  to  be 
found  to  control  the  factors  mentioned  above. 

Until  criteria  for  shorthand  success  are  de¬ 
vised  which  can  be  generally  accepted  as  sta¬ 
tistically  valid  and  reliable,  and  until  their 
consistent  use  is  evident  in  prognostic  experi¬ 
ments,  we  shall  have  no  means  of  determining 
the  comparative  predictive  power  of  proposed 
prognostic  tests.  Until  various  difficulties  in 
defining  and  measuring  vocational  and  class¬ 
room  success  in  shorthand  are  solved,  tests 
of  aptitude  will  necessarily  show  lower  cor¬ 
relations  than  their  true  merit  warrants. 

Aside  from  questionable  criteria  measures, 
limited  numbers  of  cases  and  short  training 
periods  characterize  many  of  the  studies  in 
shorthand  prognosis.  In  spite  of  the  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  research  in  this  field,  some 
rather  promising  factors  like  phonetics  and 
’’word  sense”  have  escaped  careful  scrutiny  by 
shorthand  prognosticators. 

- * - 

Anecdote  from  Africa 

Reports  from  the  African  Division  of 
Pan-American  Airways  tell  us  that  the 
typical  technique  for  a  native  secretary  is  to  take 
dictation  at  a  furious  rate  of  speed,  then  type 
out  a  far  more  polished  version  and  hand  it  in 
for  signature.  The  resulting  English  is  often 
curious.  Sample  introduction  to  a  business  letter: 
"Peace  and  joy  with  you  abode.  Long  may  you 
live.  May  your  glory  echo  far  and  wide  and 
may  peace  and  prosperity  champion  your  course 
on  earth.  Amen!  !  !  !  .  — New  Horizons. 

Eastern  Oregon  College,  La  Grande,  is 
adding  a  two-year  college-credit  course  in  sec¬ 
retarial  science  this  fall,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  President  Roben  J.  Maaske.  The 
college  has  purchased  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  Draper  School  of  Commerce;  and  E.  0. 
Draper,  president  of  that  school,  will  join  the 
college  faculty  as  an  instructor  in  secretarial 
science.  Mr.  Draper  established  his  school  in 
1933. 
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The  Counting  House 

A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 

FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING.  BUSINESS 
MATHEMATICS.  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

Conducted  by 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG  and  MILTON  BRIGGS 


Triis  DEPARTMENT  begins  its  second  year 
with  a  renewal  of  an  invitation  extended 
last  year  to  readers.  You  are  cordially  invited 
to  submit  manuscripts  for  publication  here.  The 
editors  will  carefully  consider  any  pet  theory 
you  may  have  regarding  the  teaching  of  book¬ 
keeping,  business  mathematics,  and  commer¬ 
cial  law;  lesson  plans  that  your  experience  has 
proved  particularly  effective;  and  helpful  hints 
and  projects  of  practical  value  to  other  teach¬ 
ers.  Manuscripts  accepted  for  publication  will 
he  paid  for  at  regular  rates.  Receipt  of  your 
contribution  will  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

The  editors  hope  that  teachers  of  book¬ 
keeping,  accounting,  mathematics,  and  law  will 
think  of  the  Counting  House  as  their  profes¬ 
sional  monthly  meeting  place.  The  editors 
welcome  correspondence  concerning  current 
teaching  problems. 

A  NEVC  SERIES  of  monthly  lxx)kkeeping  con¬ 
tests  begins  on  page  27  of  this  issue.  These 
contests  are  designed  to  stimulate  student  in¬ 
terest,  and  thus  facilitate  the  work  of  the  teach¬ 
er.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  individual  student  solutions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  presented  each  month.  The  closing  date 
for  the  September  contest  is  the  last  day  of 
this  month. 

The  American  Institute  of  Account¬ 
ants  will  hold  its  fifty-fifth  annual  meeting  and 
business  show  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
from  September  28  to  October  1  inclusive.  For 
complete  information,  teachers  interested  are 
invited  to  write  the  American  Institute  of  Ac¬ 
countants,  13  East  41  st  Street,  New  York  City. 

During  these  days  of  service  there  are 
many  opportunities  for  teachers.  And  all  of 


these  need  not  be  in  the  form  of  volunteer 
work  or  free-time  service.  Bookkeeping 
teachers,  particularly,  can  help  to  boost  low  in¬ 
comes  from  their  regular  work  by  part-time 
service  in  business. 

In  this  connection,  we  believe,  teachers  will 
find  a  recent  book  of  particular  interest.  Spe¬ 
cialized  Accounting  Systems,  by  H.  Heaton 
Baily  (Associate  Professor  of  Accountancy, 
University  of  Illinois),  offers  an  authoritative 
treatment  of  the  organization  and  operation  of 
a  wide  variety  of  unusual  types  of  business, 
as  well  as  of  transactions  peculiar  to  these  spe¬ 
cial  businesses,  and  the  effect  of  such  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  accounts  and  financial  state¬ 
ments.  Accounting  forms  are  interspersed  in 
the  text,  and  in  most  cases  entries  have  been 
made  on  them.  The  discussion  of  each  system 
concludes  with  some  of  the  auditing  proce¬ 
dures  which  should  be  followed  when  auditing 
the  system.  The  book  is  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

If  a  businessman  or  secretary  waiting  for 
a  train  has  some  correspondence  to  catch  up 
on,  the  North  Station  in  Boston  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  has  the  answer  to  his  needs.  There 
are  slot  machines  in  which  one  may  insert  a 
dime  and  get  a  half-hour’s  rental  of  a  type¬ 
writer. 

The  November  (1941)  issue  of  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Accountancy  included  among  its  con¬ 
tents  a  scholarly  article,  "Origin  of  the  Trial 
Balance,"  by  Edward  Peragallo.  With  copious 
notes  and  references.  Dr.  Peragallo  proves,  by 
his  intensive  study  of  the  fifteenth-century 
Venetian  authors,  that  Don  Angelo  Pietra  de¬ 
veloped  the  first  true  trial  balance  in  1586. 
Dr.  Peragallo  is  author  of  Origin  and  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  E>ouble  Entry  Bookkeeping. 
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OUR  MONTHLY 

Bookkeeping  Contest 

MILTON  brk;c;s 


Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  September  30,  1942 

This  contest  tor  all  bookkeeping  students 
will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two 
class  periods  and  will  provide  a  welcome 
change  from  textb(X)k  routine.  The  B.E.W. 
will  distribute  cash  prizes,  as  described  below, 
for  the  best  student  solutions  of  this  contest 
problem.  All  the  information  they  will  need 
is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  September 
contest  problem  on  the  next  page.  (The  B.E.W. 
hereby  grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the 
problem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students 
if  you  wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.) 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to  The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list,  hi 
duplicate,  of  the  names  of  the  students  whose 
papers  are  included  in  the  class. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper.  This  is 


to  cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 
ing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W,  will  award  an 
attractive  two-color  junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement  to  each  student  whose  solution 
meets  an  acceptable  standard.  Your  students 
will  be  proud  to  show  their  certificates  to  their 
parents,  friends,  and  prospective  employers. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  consider 
the  best,  and  place  these  on  top  of  the  group. 
They  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of  cash 
prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  con¬ 
test,  free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions 
from  each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  S3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted,  and  twelve  prizes  of  $1  each  for 
other  outstanding  papers. 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Student’s 
name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address  of  school, 
teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  the 
Business  Education  World.  No  papers 
will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Janet  Leddy. 


Send  All  Your  Students’  Papers 
for  Certification 


There  will  be  increased  interest  among  your  stu¬ 
dents  when  they  are  rewarded  for  good  work  by  at¬ 
tractive  two-color  certificates  of  achievement,  which 
can  later  be  shown  to  prospective  employers.  Remem¬ 
ber,  although  only  three  papers  may  be  entered  for 
contest  prizes,  any  number  of  papers  (including  the 
three  contest  entries)  may  be  submitted  for  certifica¬ 
tion  at  the  usual  examination  fee  of  10-cents  a  paper. 
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10.  Closing  date  of  this  contest  is  September 
30,  1942.  All  papers  must  be  /’;/  our  hands  on 
that  date.  Certificates  of  Achievement  will 
be  awarded  w'ithin  a  short  time  thereafter. 


Prize-winners  will  be  announced  in  the  No¬ 
vember  B.E.W.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to 
prize-winners  early  in  October.  In  case  of  ties, 
duplicate  prizes  w'ill  be  awarded. 


The  Contest  Problem 


Read  the  following  introductory  para¬ 
graphs  to  your  bookkeeping  students: 
Mrs.  Katherine  Kaine  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
luncheonette  and  dining  room  which  she  calls 
I  HE  HOME  PLATE,  Mrs.  Kaine’s  business 
has  prospered  since  she  started  it  five  years 
ago,  and  now  she  wishes  to  add  to  her  equip¬ 
ment  and  furnishings  so  that  she  can  serve 
more  people.  In  order  to  do  this,  Mrs.  Kaine 
will  need  to  borrow  money. 

When  Mrs.  Kaine  applied  for  a  loan  at  a 
local  bank,  she  was  asked  to  bring  with  her  a 
copy  of  the  latest  Balance  Sheet  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  her  business. 

Assume  that  Mrs.  Kaine  asks  you  to  prepare 
this  Balance  Sheet  for  her.  From  business 
papers  and  from  the  records  which  she  keeps, 
Mrs.  Kaine  supplies  you  with  the  necessary 
facts  and  figures. 

Dictate  the  following  information  to  your 
students,  or  have  it  duplicated  or  written  on  the 
blackboard : 

There  is  $53.76  in  Mrs.  Kaine’s  cash  regis¬ 
ter.  Last  Thursday  she  served  luncheon  for 
93  members  of  the  Rowanis  Club  at  75  cents 
apiece,  but  she  has  not  yet  received  their  treas¬ 
urer’s  check  for  this  service.  Last  year  Mrs. 
Kaine  borrowed  $350  from  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  on  two  promissory  notes,  one  for 
$200  and  one  for  $150.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  $6.63  interest  due  on  these  notes. 

The  food  inventory  at  The  Home  Plate 
totals  $136.50,  and  dishes  are  valued  at  $63.38. 
Silverware  is  worth  $54.95,  and  table  linen 
$39.60.  There  is  a  large  refrigerator  which 
cost  $392.50  five  years  ago  when  it  was  new, 
but  is  now  considered  to  be  worth  only  half 
tliat  amount.  An  electric  stove,  practically 
new,  is  used  for  cooking;  it  cost  $375,  and 
Mrs.  Kaine  still  owes  $50  to  the  Edi-son  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  for  the  stove. 

Statements  received  during  the  first  part  of 
the  month  show  the  following  bills  unpaid: 
Larramee’s  Laundry  $38.92,  Royal  Restaurant 
Supply  Corporation  $94.60,  Eaton  Equipment 
ind  ^rvice  Company  $195,  Barton’s  Bakery 


$19.80,  Freedom  Farm  $7.95,  Markey’s  Meat 
Market  $32.04,  and  Hi-Hill  Dairy  $l6.4l. 

Since  these  statements  were  received,  Mrs. 
Kaine  has  mailed  a  check  for  $75  to  the  Eaton 
Equipment  and  Service  Company  and  one  for 
$50  to  the  Royal  Restaurant  Supply  Corpora¬ 
tion,  each  to  apply  on  account. 

Furniture  in  The  Home  Plate  is  valued  at 
$1,800.  There  is  a  dishwashing  machine  worth 
$69.50,  and  there  are  kitchen  utensils  with  a 
total  value  of  $105.  A  duplicating  machine 
used  for  menus  is  worth  $18.75.  Mrs.  Kaine 
has  a  checking  account  in  the  Merchants  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  which  shows  a  balance  of  $204.92 
today. 

This  is  what  the  student  is  to  do: 

Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  for  Mrs.  Kaine. 
Use  the  last  date  of  the  current  month,  and 
either  account  form  or  report  form.  Use  pen 
and  ink  and  regular  bookkeeping  paper  or 
plain  white  paper.  Either  itemize  accounts  pay¬ 
able  in  the  Balance  Sheet  or  prepare  an  ab¬ 
stract  on  the  back  of  the  Balance  Sheet  paper. 

- - ^ - 

Prize-Winners  in  the 
May  Bookkeeping  Contest 

HE  following  students  received  cash  prizes 
for  their  papers  submitted  in  the  B.E.W. 
Bookkeeping  Contest  for  May.  Names  of 
teachers  are  in  italics. 

Superior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Henry  Tanner,  Jr.,  Ferrum  Junior  College,  Ferrum, 
Virginia.  Verna  Ashworth. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Each 

Betty  Jean  Robbins,  High  School,  West  Springfield, 
Massachusetts.  Irene  Kane. 

Rolande  Fortin,  Academy  of  St.  Joseph,  South  Ber¬ 
wick,  Maine.  Sister  Mary  Victoria. 

Mary  Woods,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  High  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Sister  Kathleen.  (Tie.) 

Geraldine  Siler,  Sacred  Heart  High  School,  Merrill, 
Michigan.  Sister  M.  Norbert.  (Tie.) 
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Senior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Marbara  Jt>linM)n,  Union  High  School,  ^’llba  City, 
California.  Reginald  C.  listep. 

Other  Prizes — $1  Hath 

Luella  Dcwaltl,  High  School,  Tripp,  South  Dakota. 
Donald  l^irson. 

Hvelyn  Redin,  High  School,  Simsbury,  Connecticut. 
Ain.  Ada  K.  Curtiss. 

John  Edward  Mitchell,  Township  High  School,  Le- 
mont,  Illinois.  Bernard  Shajranski. 

Junior  Division 
First  Prize — $3 

Marie  Plefka,  St.  Procopius  Commercial  Hign 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister  A\.  Celeitia. 
Other  Prizes — $1  Each 

I:.  Rebecca  Hahn,  High  School,  Frederick,  Mary¬ 
land.  S.  Fenton  Harris. 

Theresa  Jones,  John  W.  Hallahan  C.  G.  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Sister  Aiat) 
Francis  Clare. 

Eveline  Woodhall,  Whittier  Junior  High  School, 
Flint,  Michigan.  Ethel  Hartley. 

Correction  : 

In  listing  the  w’inners  in  the  Fifth  International 
Btiokkeeping  Contest,  the  Glencoe  (Oklahoma) 
High  School  was  incorrectly  listed  as  being 
awarded  eleventh  place  in  the  Public  Schools  Di¬ 
vision.  This  club,  submitted  by  Miss  Eva  F.  Bode, 
tied  for  tenth  place  with  the  Van  Cleve  High 
School,  Troy,  Ohio. 


Assembly  Programs  Available 

The  Army  That  Doesn’t  Wear  a  Uni¬ 
form,”  by  Dorothy  M.  Johnson.  A 
patriotic,  inspirational  assembly  program,  with 
music. 

"A  Day  in  the  Office,”  by  Helen  McCormick 
Johnston.  Presents  office  problems  and  typical 
secretarial  situations. 

"Training  for  Careers,”  by  Dorothy  M.  John¬ 
son.  Promotes  enrollment  and  job  placement  by 
demonstrating  various  commercial  skills.  Can 
be  used  for  radio. 

"Personality  and  Your  Job,”  by  Alice  C. 
Green.  The  attitude  of  applicants  and  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  job  is  portrayed  and  discussed. 

"A  Girl  and  Her  Shadow,”  by  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson.  Humorous  and  instructive  drama  of 
progress  on  the  job.  Can  be  used  for  radio. 

For  further  information  about  these  assembly 
and  radio  plays,  w'rite  to  the  nearest  office  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  a  folder, 
"A  Variety  of  Materials  for  Assembly  Programs.” 


Buy  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 


Dr.  Miller  Receives  Testimonial 

ONE  OF  THE  FEATURES  of  the  1942  Spring 
meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  presentation  to  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller  of 
the  testimonial  illustrated  here. 
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The  presentation  marked  the  thirtieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Dr.  Miller’s  directorship  of  business 
education  and  handwriting  in  the  Pittsburgh 
public  schools. 


(TW^ 

Budgeting  Private  School  Expenses 

Budgeting  refers  to  foresight.  Cost  account¬ 
ing  refers  to  hindsight. 

In  changing  times,  the  problem  is  more  likely 
to  be  one  of  cost  accounting  rather  than  budget¬ 
ing. 

Figures  for  a  typical  private  business  school 


are  as  follows: 

Registration  . 20% 

Instruction  . 40% 

Placement  .  4% 

General  Administration  . .  .  30% 
Profit  .  6% 


— Charles  H.  Forrest,  Principal,  Drake  School, 
Jamaica,  New  York. 
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Take  Your  Law  Class  to  Court 


Realty  Contracts — the  seventh  in  a  series  of  actual  law 
cases,  with  the  decisions  and  comments  by  the  judge. 


H.  C}.  ENTl-RLINE 

Naval  Training  School 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington 

Mr.  Enterline  followed  his  own  advice 
and  took  his  law  class  to  court.  He  describes 
here  some  actual  cases,  which  he  and 
his  students  observed.  Previous  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  September,  October,  and  November, 
1941,  and  February,  March,  and  April  of  this 
year. — Editor. 

Landlord  vs.  Tenant 

ESSON  to  be  learned:  Overstaying  a  lease 
automatically  renews  the  contract  for  the 
same  period  of  time*  stated  in  the  original 
agreement. 

In  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  a  full  month’s 
rent  of  a  tenant  who  overstayed  for  only  eight 
days,  plaintiff  testified  that  he  had  a  month-to- 
month  agreement  with  tenant,  rent  due  on  the 
first  of  every  month.  The  tenant  did  not  pay 
his  rent  on  December  1,  but  did  not  move  out 
until  December  8. 

Plaintiff  claimed  that  since  the  apartment 
was  not  available  for  leasing  to  some  other 
tenant  at  the  first  of  the  month,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  payment  for  the  entire  month. 
He  admitted  that  l.'e  had  turned  off  the  heat 
when  the  tenant  refused  to  pay. 

Defendant  admitted  that  he  had  overstayed 
vithout  paying  his  rent,  but  stated  that  he  had 
delayed  paying  the  rent  because  the  apartment 
was  poorly  heated.  He  testified  that  he  was 
willing  to  pay  pro  rata  for  the  eight  days  he 
overstayed,  but  claimed  that  he  should  not  be 
responsible  for  the  entire  month  because  on 
December  7  the  landlord  turned  off  the  heat 
entirely,  making  the  apartment  untenable  and 
forcing  him  to  move. 

•  Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
month’s  rent.  The  judge  felt  that  the  tenant 
was  attempting  to  force  eviction  prcKeedings 
in  order  to  escape  payment  of  the  rent,  and  to 
enjoy  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  for  part  of  the  month. 


Landlord  vs.  Tenant 

Lesson  to  be  learned;  A  tenant  who  makes 
permanent  and  fixed  improvements  to  real  es¬ 
tate  cannot  recover  from  the  landlord  if  such 
improvements  were  made  without  the  latter’s 
consent.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  in 
this  case  this  principle  was  somewhat  modified. 

In  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  $3‘>  rent  due 
for  one  month,  plaintiff  testified  that  the  ten¬ 
ant,  without  the  landlord’s  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent,  painted  the  bathroom  and  deducted  the 
cost  of  painting  from  the  rent.  The  tenant  of¬ 
fered  the  landlord  a  check  for  the  difference, 
$27.25,  which  was  refused. 

The  landlord  admitted  that  the  bathroom 
probably  needed  painting,  and  that  he  thought 
the  tenant  did  a  fairly  good  job,  but  insisted 
that  it  was  his  property,  and  that  he  had  the 
right  to  decide  when  it  needed  painting  and 
by  whom  it  should  be  painted. 

Defendant  testified  that  the  bathroom  was 
badly  in  need  of  paint  and  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  have  guests  in  the  apartment  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  bathroom.  He  had  asked  the 
landlord  again  and  again  to  paint  the  bath¬ 
room,  but  the  request  was  always  refused.  In 
disgust,  he  finally  did  the  job  himself.  He 
stated  that  $7.75  was  a  very  fair  amount,  and 
that  if  the  landlord  had  hired  a  painter,  it 
would  have  cost  him  at  least  $10. 

The  judge  admitted  that  the  landlord  was 
entirely  within  his  rights  in  demanding  the 
entire  amount,  but  he  advised  that  sometimes 
strict  principles  of  law  must  be  tempered  with 
equity.  He  cited  the  instance  of  the  driver  of 
a  car  who  insisted  upon  having  the  right  ot 
way:  "He  was  right,  dead  right;  but  he’s  just 
as  dead  as  if  he’d  been  dead  wrong.” 

Since  the  bathroom  needed  painting,  the 
judge  felt  that  $7.75  was  a  reasonable  price. 
He  attempted  to  get  landlord  and  tenant  to 
arbitrate,  but  both  were  adamant.  Qmceding 
that  the  tenant  was  probably  stalling,  the  judge 
finally  asked  them  to  agree  to  a  compromise 
amount  of  $31. 
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The  B.E.W.  transcription  tests  have  been 
available  to  teachers  each  month  in  the 


X  available  to  teachers  each  month  in  the 
Business  Education  World  since  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940.  These  monthly  tests  and  the  ac¬ 
companying  certificate  service  provide  an  in¬ 
centive  to  produce  mailable  transcripts  at  in¬ 
creasingly  higher  transcription  rates  and  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  have 
their  pupils’  progress  measured  objectively  on 
a  national  scale  by  impartial  examiners. 


Who  Are  Eligible 

Students  of  any  public  or  private,  day  or 
evening,  junior  or  senior  high  school  or  college 
are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  B.E.W.  Tran¬ 
scription  Test  Service  and  may  send  their 
transcripts  to  New  York  for  examination.  Pa¬ 
pers  can  be  sent  only  through  the  teacher,  not 
by  the  student  himself. 


Source  of  the  Tests 

The  B.E.W.  transcription  tests  are  printed 
each  month  (except  July  and  August)  in  the 
Business  Education  World. 


Grades  of  Certificates 
Three  grades  of  achievement  certificates  are 
awarded — Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior. 


Junior  Transcription  Certificate 


The  test  for  this  certificate  will  usually  con¬ 
sist  of  two  business  letters,  240  standard  words 
in  length,  which  are  to  be  dictated  as  new  mat¬ 
ter  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a  minute.  The 
minimum  transcription  rate  for  which  a 
Junior  Transcription  Certificate  will  be  issued 
is  10  words  a  minute.  The  actual  transcrip¬ 
tion  rate  will  appear  on  the  certificate.  As  your 


Teacher’s  Name 

School  . 

City  . 


No. 

Type  student’s  name  as  it  is  I 
to  appear  on  the  certificate  j 

Trans. 

Speed 

Diet. 

Speed 

1 

2 

etc. 

j  etc. 

Use  this  pattern  for  a  typewritten  entry 

FORM  IF  PRINTED  FORMS  ARE  NOT  ON  HAND 


The  B.  E.  W.  1 

For  S 


Prepared  by  HELEN  REYNOLDS,  I 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST 
(Dictate  at 


Instruc-  Spell. out  difficult  names 

tions  address  before  starting  to 

second  dictation  units. 

Letters  No.  1  and  2  are  to  be  addn 
Virginia. 


Letter 

that  will  win  the  war.  ^ 
No.  1  ^we  do  have  a  suggestion  ) 

Serving  healthful  meals  in  these  d 
your  budget,  is  a  difficult  task.  Gol 
wholesome,  so  inexpensive,  and  so  us 
(1)  problems. 

The  enclosed  card  will  bring  you 
of  using  Golden  Wheat  Cereal.  /  Ji 
the  book  will  be  in  your  hands  in  a 


Letter  Dear  /  Mrs.  White:  It  wj 
No  2  t)oo^-  hope  that  yoi 
and  have  learned  for  you 

Do  you  like  to  make  up  your  owi 
us  telling  how  you  make  these  suco 
our  new  /  book.^  Other  women  wil 
We  offer  a  small  prize  to  those  ’ 
Send  us  your  new  way  and  we’ll  sei 
words  including  addresses) 
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"ranscription  Tests 
eptember 

Sd.D,New  York  University,  School  of  Education 


FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 
t  80  words  a  minute ) 

i  in  the  address.  Dictate  the  following  inside 
3  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  1 5- 

ressed:  Mrs.  Gerald  Benson  White,  Logan,  West 

know  you  are  constantly  being  told  how  this  or 
We  do  not  have  such  a  /  plan  to  present,  but 
I  you  will  find  useful  at  this  time. 

days  /  of  rising  prices,  and  still  staying  within 
olden  Wheat  Cereal,  however,  /  is  so  good,  so 
useful  that  it  is  the  answer  to  your  meal-planning 

u  our  little  book  that  includes  one  hundred  ways 
Just  sign  and  mail  the  enclosed  card  to  us,  and 
a  few  days.  Yours  very  truly, 

was  a  pleasure  to  send  you  the  new  Golden  Wheat 
you  have  found  it  possible  to  /  try  this  fine  food 
ourself  its  many  excellent  qualities. 

)wn  new  dishes  ?  (2)  If  you  do,  won’t  you  write 
Liccessful  dishes,  so  that  we  may  include  them  in 
will  be  interested  in  trying  these  new  dishes,  too. 
se  who  /  describe  new  ways  of  using  our  cereal, 
send  you  $1.  Yours  very  truly,  /  (240  standard 


I 


pupils  increase  their  rate  of  transcription,  they 
will  wish  to  obtain  higher  ranking  certificates 
attesting  to  their  increased  transcription  speed. 

Senior  Transcription  Certificate 

The  test  for  the  Senior  B.E.W.  Transcription 
Certificate  will  usually  consist  of  three  busi¬ 
ness  letters,  400  standard  words  in  length, 
which  are  to  be  dictated  as  new  matter  at  the 
rate  of  100  words  a  minute.  The  minimum 
transcription  rate  for  which  a  Senior  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Certificate  will  be  issued  is  15  words  a 
minute.  Encourage  your  pupils  to  obtain  this 
hi^er-ranking  certificate  as  their  skill  im¬ 
proves. 

Superior  Transcription  Certificate 

The  test  for  the  Superior  Certificate  will 
usually  consist  of  three  business  letters,  400 
standard  words  in  length,  which  are  to  be 
dictated  as  new  matter  at  the  rate  of  120  words 
a  minute.  The  minimum  transcription  rate 
for  which  a  Superior  Transcription  Certificate 
will  be  issued  is  20  words  a  minute.  Tests 
for  this  certificate  are  issued  only  four  times 
a  year,  in  December,  January,  May,  and  June. 

Examination  Fee 

The  fee  for  examining  each  pupil’s  tran¬ 
scripts  for  one  test  is  10  cents.  Remittance  in 
full  must  accompany  each  shipment  of  tran¬ 
scripts. 

In  many  schools  the  small  cost  of  this  serv¬ 
ice  is  paid  from  school  funds.  Teachers  in 
those  schools  estimate  the  amount  needed  for 
examination  fees  for  the  year,  then  get  an  of¬ 
ficial  order  approved  for  that  amount,  and 
send  it  to  the  Business  Education  World, 
receiving  special  B.E.W.  stamps  in  exchange. 
These  stamps  are  of  10-cent  denomination  and 
may  be  used  like  money  when  sending  tran¬ 
scripts. 

All  papers  submitted  will  be  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  B.E.W.  Board  of  Examiners. 
If  a  paper  is  found  satisfactory,  a  certificate 
will  be  issued;  if  not  satisfactory,  the  errors 
will  be  marked  and  the  paper  returned. 

The  tests  for  this  month  and  instructions 
for  giving  them  will  be  found  on  pages  30- 
32.  A  free  booklet  describing  this  service  in 
detail  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


1RANSCRIPTION  TESl  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERllFICATE 


(Dictate  at  WO  uords  a  minute) 


Instruc-  These  letters  are  counted  in  15-second  dictation  units.  Dictate  the 
tions  following  inside  address  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  dif- 

hcult  words  in  the  address. 

Letters  No.  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  he  addressed:  Construction  Engineering  Company, 
Troy,  Ohio. 


Letter  Gentlemen;  You  want  to  keep  informed  about  latest  developments  in 
No.  1  office  management.  You  can  do  this  by  subscribing  to  The  Office.  / 

It  is  not  news  to  you  that  machines  and  supplies  are  increasingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get.  It  is  true,  too,  that  there  will  be  few  new  models  of  /  office  machines  for 
a  long  time.  You  may  ask  why  you  should  subscribe  to  a  magazine  when  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  learned. 

I'here  is  much  that  is  /  new,  however.  Each  issue  of  The  Office  presents  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  care  of  one  particular  machine  to  make  it  last  as  long  as  (1)  it  should. 
The  machine  discussed  this  month  is  the  duplicator. 

Return  the  enclosed  card  for  an  examination  copy  of  the  current  issue.  /  If  you 
like  it,  S2  will  bring  it  to  you  for  a  year.  Very  truly  yours. 


Letter  Gentlemen:  This  month’s  issue  of  The  Office  presents  /  valuable  sug- 

2  gestions  for  increasing  the  life  of  your  typewriter  ribbons. 

In  an  office  like  yours,  this  can  mean  a  substantial  saving  of  /  money. 
Even  more  important  is  the  saving  of  the  ribbon  itself.  The  fine  cotton  used  in  these 
ribbons  may  be  needed  for  the  war  effort.  (2)  If  you  cannot  get  the  mo.st  wear  out 
of  your  ribbons,  your  work  may  be  seriously  handicapped. 

Get  your  copy  of  The  Office  and  profit  /  by  these  suggestions.  Very  truly  yours. 


Letter  Gentlemen;  Let  me  call  attention  to  some  features  in  The  Office  this 

3  month.  In  addition  to  the  /  article  on  the  care  of  the  typewriter — ^the 

machine  featured  for  May— suggestions  are  offered  on  how  to  use  and 
save  paper  clips  and  /  rubber  bands,  and  practical  substitutes  are  included. 

The  main  feature  for  July  will  be  carbon  paper.  In  preparation  for  it,  we  are 
(3)  collecting  suggestions  on  how  to  get  the  best  results  from  carbon  paper  and 
save  money.  We  shall  consider  suitable  weights  for^  various  /  purposes,  the  quantities 
in  which  it  should  be  distributed,  how  best  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  and  the 
best  ways  to  insert  /  and  remove  it  from  the  typewriter. 

Send  us  a  statement  of  your  experience  on  these  points.  Very  truly  yours,  (400 
standard  words  including  addresses) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


New  Yeoman  Training  School 
At  Indiana  University 


For  several  years  the  othcial  training  center 
for  yeomen  has  been  at  Toledo,  although 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteen-weeks  course  has 
been  offered  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training  School 
and  at  several  other  Naval  training  centers. 

This  past  summer,  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  (formerly  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Navi¬ 
gation)  established  a  naval  training  school  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington.  A 
sixteen-week  training  course  for  yeomen  was 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Elvin  S. 
Eyster,  professor  of  business  education.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana. 

Lt.  Com.  E.  P.  Jones  is  commanding  officer, 
and  Lt.  Earl  Aylstock  is  executive  officer. 

The  first  classes  were  opened  July  20  for 
300  third-class  yeomen.  Three  hundred  more 
men  were  assigned  to  this  school  in  August, 
and  the  present  plan  of  the  Bureau  of  Person¬ 
nel  is  to  send  600  more  in  September  and  also 
in  October,  bringing  the  enrollment  of  the 
school  up  to  1,800  and  probably  more  by  De¬ 
cember  1. 

Education  Director  Eyster  has  already 
gathered  a  staff  of  fifty  instructors,  and  the 
number  is  growing  each  month.  The  list  as 
submitted  by  him  early  in  August  follows: 

Dr.  George  L.  Barnett,  Randolph-Macon  Gjilege. 
Dr.  Oscar  L.  Bockstahler,  Indiana  University. 

John  C.  Crouse,  University  of  Kansas. 

John  Virgil  Herring,  North  Side  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Russell  J.  Hosier,  Libbey  High  School,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Frank  E.  Liguori,  Business  Training  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dean  R.  Malsbary,  Oblong  (Illinois)  High  School. 
Paul  S.  Mills,  Fayette  High  School,  New  Goshen, 
Indiana. 

Joseph  H.  Morrow,  Scott  High  School,  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania,  and  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Oscar  Rausch,  Indiana  University. 

Jacob  G.  Smuts,  Harlan  (Indiana)  High  School. 
Dr.  Bernard  Stampler,  Indiana  University. 

Eugene  W.  Wise,  Lapel  (Indiana)  High  School. 
Frank  Carl  Elster,  Lafayette  Junior  High  School, 
Hammond,  Indiana. 

Lyle  Maxwell,  Downs  (Illinois)  Community  High 
School. 

Walter  D.  Robbins,  Jr. 

Dr.  Donald  Arthur  Smalley,  Indiana  University. 
Dr.  George  D.  Strayer,  Jr.,  Indiana  University. 
Wilber  J.  Abell,  State  Teachers’  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 


Robert  M.  Ashby,  Pikeville  (Kentucky)  College. 

Reyno  F.  Bixler,  Collinsville  (Illinois)  High 
School. 

Claude  H.  Brown,  South  Georgia  College,  Doug¬ 
las;  University  of  Kentucky. 

Fred  Harry  Dearworth,  Decatur  (Illinois)  High 
School. 

Vernon  J.  Dwyer,  Studebaker  Corporation,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

Herman  Ellis,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Herman  G.  Enterline,  Elizabethtown  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania)  College. 

Robert  N.  Garrett,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College, 
Hammond. 

Ernest  Gaunt,  Greenfield  (Indiana)  High  School. 

Harley  Edward  King,  New  Richman  (Indiana) 
High  School. 

Merle  L.  Landrum,  State  Teachers  College,  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia. 

Albert  J.  Perrelli,  Benson  (Illinois)  High  School. 

Gerald  A.  Porter,  Proviso  High  School,  Maywood, 
Illinois. 

Charles  L.  Rich,  Alton  (Illinois)  Senior  High 
School. 

Thomas  Martin  Van  Hook,  New  Castle  (Indiana) 
High  School. 

Max  P.  Allen,  University  Laboratory  School, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Robert  Paul  Bell,  Indiana  University. 

James  Tracy  Blanford,  Greensburg  (Indiana) 
High  School. 

Russell  Perrigo,  Huntington  (Indiana)  High 
School. 

Robert  M.  Rodney,  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
State  College. 

Dr.  J.  Marvin  Sipe,  University  of  Maryland,  Col¬ 
lege  Park. 

Homer  Bertman  Smith,  Arsenal  Technical  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Carl  B  Zoerner,  Collingswood  (New  Jersey) 
High  School. 

Dr.  Robert  M.  Gorrell,  Deep  Spring  (California) 
College. 

V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  Indiana  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Terre  Haute. 

Louis  A.  Leslie,  Associate  Editor,  The  Business 
Education  World. 

Both  shorthand  and  typing  are  taught  in 
this  school,  as  well  as  naval  correspondence, 
personnel  regulations,  and  naval  organization. 
When  the  men  enter  the  school  they  are  classi¬ 
fied  into  sections  according  to  their  general  in¬ 
telligence  and  background.  As  far  as  we  know, 
this  is  an  innovation  in  the  Navy,  and  is  the 
result  of  a  recommendation  by  Mr.  Eyster, 
who  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in 
vocational  guidance. 
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An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  program 
during  its  first  month  is  Mr.  Eyster’s  experience 
in  connection  with  the  offering  of  shorthand, 
which  has  not  been  a  required  subject  in  the 
basic  training  of  yeomen. 

Mr.  Eyster  obtained  permission  to  offer 
shorthand  to  the  upper  half  of  the  first  group 
of  .^00  men.  A  few  days  after  the  shorthaml 
classes  were  in  operation,  the  rest  of  the  men 
petitioned  the  commanding  ofhcer  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  shorthand  also,  although  they  un¬ 
derstood  that  in  so  doing  they  would,  in  effect, 
be  taking  an  extra  subject  on  their  own  time. 

Permission  was  granted,  and  now  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  open  to  all  those  in  attendance  at  the 
school. 

All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  this 
school  will  become  the  parent  naval  training 
.schcxil  for  the  entire  country,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Personnel  deserves  the  commendation  of  the 
business-education  profession  for  its  foresight 
in  placing  at  the  head  of  this  most  important 
activity  one  of  business  education’s  outstand¬ 
ing  leaders,  Elvin  S.  Eyster. 

Indiana  University  recently  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  women’s  auxiliary  training 
corps  to  prepare  young  women  for  the 
Women  Appointed  for  Volunteer  Emergency 
SeiA'ice  (WAVES).  University  officials  said  the 
corps,  similar  to  the  R.O.T.C.  for  men  stu¬ 
dents,  was  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  any  American  college.  The  training  will  be 
under  the  department  of  military  science  and 
tactics. 

Harry  C.  Eckhoff  was  commissioned  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Force  in  July  and 
entered  training  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida.  Last 
year,  Lt.  Eckhoff  was  on  leave  from  the  Oak¬ 
land  Public  SchcKjls,  filling  a  temporary  appoint¬ 
ment  in  Sacramento  as  assistant  state  supervisor 
of  business  education  for  California.  He  was 
1941  president  of  the  Bay  Section  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Business  Educators  Association. 

While  at  Sacramento,  Lt.  Eckhoff  participated 
in  an  off-Reservation  training  program  for  sup¬ 
ply  personnel  of  the  Army  Air  Force.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Army  will  continue  to  use  his 
services  in  this  important  educational  activity. 

Joseph  DeBrum,  instructor  at  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  a  member  of  the  summer- 
session  staff  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 


University,  resigned  in  June  and  is  now'  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  Air  Cj)rps. 
Lt.  DeBrum  was  studying  for  a  doctor's  de¬ 
gree  at  Teachers  College. 

Henry  A.  McCracken,  assistant  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Cientral  (>)mmercial  and  Technical 
High  School  of  Newark.  New  Jersey,  replaced 
Lt.  DeBrum  on  the  staff  of  Teachers  College 
for  the  1942  summer  session. 

Herbert  E.  McMahan,  formerly  an  instructor 
at  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  an  officer  in  the  Navy  for  the  past 
year,  has  been  advanced  to  the  rank  t)f  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander.  He  is  stationed  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Navy  Yards. 

Alan  C.  Lloyd,  department  head  at  Munhall 
(Pennsylvania)  High  School,  has  been  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  assigned 
to  the  communications  division  in  New'  York 
City. 

Ensign  Lloyd  is  a  fomer  vice-president  of  Tri- 
State  Commercial  Education  Association — the 
youngest  officer  that  association  has  ever  had — 
and  was  also  editor  of  the  Tri-State  Business 
Educator. 

J.  Gordon  Gibbs,  president  of  the  Katharine 
Gibbs  School  of  New  York,  Providence,  and  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  in  command  of  the  First  Courier  Com¬ 
mand,  an  air  service  for  war  plants  by  which 
expert  workers  and  materials  are  shuttled  from 
one  plant  to  another  by  plane.  This  service  is 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New'  York  State  Wing 
of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

Dr.  Lloyd  V.  Douglas,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Education  at  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  is  on  leave  of 
absence  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  while  he 
is  acting  as  recruiting  specialist  with  the  Eighth 
United  States  Civil  Service  District.  His  head¬ 
quarters  are  at  St.  Paul. 

John  Given,  for  several  years  supervisor  of 
business  education  for  the  City  Schools  of  Los 
Angeles,  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  He  has 
just  completed  an  eight- weeks’  indoctrination 
course  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Quonset  Point, 
Rhode  Island.  His  administrative  duties  at  Los 
Angeles  have  been  taken  over  by  his  capable  as¬ 
sociate,  Dr.  Jessie  Graham. 

Flinders  Petrie,  famed  British  archeologist, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  87.  According  to  his 
obituary.  "For  40  years  he  had  held  the  rank  of 
professor  at  University  College,  London.  He  re¬ 
signed  at  the  age  of  80  to  devote  his  full  time 
to  more  active  duties.” 
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Some  of  the 
educators  who 
attended  the 
N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education 
convention  in 
Denver 


President  and  Mrs.  Hollis 
P.  Guy,  in  the  covered 
wagon,  and  entertainers 
at  the  chuck-wagon  picnic 
supper  on  the  Denver 
University  Campus 


N.E.A.  Business  Department  Meets 

Considers  Current  Problems  at  Denver  Convention 


Business  educators  gave  serious  thought  to 
the  theme,  "Business  Education  in  War¬ 
time,”  at  the  convention  of  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  held  in  Denver, 
June  28-July  1.  The  convention  program  as 
published  in  the  B.E.W.  for  June,  1942,  pages 
904-905,  was  followed  with  very  few  changes. 

At  the  first  general  meeting,  on  June  29,  the 
presiding  officer  was  Hollis  P.  Guy,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  president,  at  the  second. 
Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  of  Colby  Junior  College, 
New  London,  New  Hampshire,  vice-president. 

Among  the  outstanding  speakers  were  Dr. 
Donald  DuShane,  secretary  of  the  Defense  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  N.E.A.;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Hooper 
Dahl,  N.E.A.  president;  Professor  D.  D.  Les- 
senberry.  University  of  Pittsburgh;  Miss  Lola 
Maclean,  Detroit  School  of  Commerce;  and  El- 
vin  S.  Eyster,  Indiana  University. 

An  important  feature  of  the  program  was  a 
round-table  discussion  of  "Post-War  Planning 
and  Rehabilitation.”  Erwin  M.  Kcithley,  of  South 


Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  was  chair¬ 
man. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  1942- 
1943: 

President:  Cecil  Puckett,  Director  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Denver. 

First  Vice-President:  Erwin  M.  Keithley,  South 
Division  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  (Mr. 
Keithley  is  also  national  membership  director.) 

Second  Vice-President :  Mildred  Howard,  San 
Mateo  (California)  Junior  College. 

Secretary:  Anson  B.  Barber,  Madison  College,  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Virginia. 

Treasurer:  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  Supervisor  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Commercial  Education,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Editor,  National  Business  Education  Quarterly: 
Anson  B.  Barber,  Madison  College,  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia. 

Associate  Editor:  Hollis  P.  Guy,  University  of 
Kentucky, 

Co-ordinator:  Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore. 
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Anson  B.  Barber 
Secretary 


Erwin  M.  Keitmifv 
Ist  Vice-President 


Cfcii.  PiiCKFn 
Pie\iJenl 


D.  D.  Lessf.nbfrry 
Executive  Board 


Mildred  E.  Taft 
E.xecutive  Board 


Bernard  A.  Shift 
Trea  t  urer 


Hollis  P.  Guy 
Executive  Board 


Directors 

E.x-Ofjicio :  Hollis  P.  Guy,  former  president. 

Term  expiring  1945:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Univers¬ 
ity  of  Pittsburgh;  Mildred  E.  Taft,  former  vice- 
president. 

Term  expiring  1944:  I..  H.  Diekroeger,  Hadley 
Technical  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Dorothy 
Travis,  Central  High  School,  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota. 

Term  expiring  1943:  Dr.  Hamden  L.  Eorkner, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  L’niversity;  Icie  B.  John¬ 
son,  Senior  High  School,  Amarillo,  Texas;  Mildred 
J.  O’Leary,  Swampscott  (Massachusetts)  High  School. 

The  Department  is  facing  squarely  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  of  transportation,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  following  statement  from  Cecil 
Puckett,  newly  elected  president: 

More  and  more,  the  war  is  affecting  our  way  of 
thinking  and  our  way  of  life.  The  continuation  of 
meetings,  even  those  of  educational  importance,  is 
being  threatened;  and  it  seems  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  conflict  other  means  of  holding  teachers  closely 
together  in  their  thinking  and  their  professional  at¬ 
titudes  may  be  necessary. 

Regardless  of  the  method,  the  officers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education  of  the  N.E.A.  for 
the  coming  year  will  attempt  to  devise  w'ays  and 
means  most  likely  to  do  the  job  well.  We  most 
sincerely  invite  every  teacher  of  business  and  every 
friend  of  business  education  to  join  with  us  in  con¬ 
tinuing  and  improving,  if  possible,  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  work  done  by  previous  administrations. 


Dorothy  Travis 
Executive  Board 


IciE  B.  Johnson 
Executive  Board 


Frances  D.  North 
Co-ordinator 


Mildred  J.  O’Leary 
Executive  Board 
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IROL  V.  WHITMORE 

That  business  teachers  are  constantly  trying  to  make  their  train¬ 
ing  more  practical  is  evident  from  the  number  of  questions  they 
ask  people  who  are  doing  office  work.  Brief  discussions  of  some 
of  the  questions  teachers  are  asking  will  appear  in  the  Business 
Education  World  from  time  to  time. 


DO  you  permit  your  secretary  to  make 
erasures? 

Neat  ones,  yes.  Sending  out  only  perfect 
copies  wastes  time  and  supplies.  No  secretary 
can  turn  out  perfect  copy  day  in  and  day  out; 
however,  I  do  not  accept  strikeovers  or  copy 
with  smudges. 

My  secretary  keeps  these  supplies  for  making 
erasures;  plastic  type  cleaner,  soft  pencil  erasers, 
hard  thin-edge  typewriting  erasers  (preferably 
with  a  brush  attached),  white  pencil,  eraser 
shield,  squares  of  blotting  or  other  thick  paper. 

If  she  makes  a  mistake,  she  moves  the  car¬ 
riage  as  far  to  the  side  as  possible,'  using  the 
margin  release.  This  movement  prevents  the 
possibility  of  eraser  particles  falling  into  the 
machine. 

Second,  she  removes  with  plastic  type 
cleaner  as  much  as  she  can  of  the  imprint  on 
each  copy,  beginning  with  the  original.  She 
starts  with  the  original  because  then  she  c.:n 
be  sure  that  no  unnoticed  marks  that  might 
have  been  made  through  too  much  pressure  at 
some  point  are  left  on  any  copy. 

Third,  she  inserts  a  square  of  thick  paper 
immediately  behind  the  original  typescript  and 
removes  with  a  typewriter  eraser  the  type  im¬ 
print  not  completely  removed  by  the  plastic 
cleaner,  brushing  the  eraser  crumbs  with  out¬ 
ward  strokes  so  that  none  of  them  falls  into 
the  machine.  She  does  not  place  the  square 
of  paper  next  to  the  coated  side  of  the  carbon. 


MISS  IROL  WHITMORE  (M.S.,  University  of 
Tennessee)  is  head  of  the  Office  Training  Sertion 
of  TV  A.  She  has  been  a  secretary,  an  editorial  as¬ 
sistant,  and  a  teacher  in  several  schools,  ranging 
from  high  school  to  university.  She  has  published 
several  articles  and  is  coauthor,  with  Dr.  B.  R. 
Haynes,  of  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  business 
letter  writing. 


Fourth,  she  inserts  the  protective  square  of 
paper  behind  the  first  carbon  copy  and,  with  a 
soft  eraser,  completes  the  removal  of  the  car¬ 
bon  imprint  not  entirely  erased  by  the  cleaner. 
She  is  careful  to  brush  all  crumbs  out  so  that 
none  wedges  in  between  the  carbon  paper  to 
mar  copy  farther  down  on  the  sheet.  If  some 
crumbs  do  escape  her  brush  and  white  spots 
appear  on  the  copy,  she  fills  in  the  letters  lightly 
with  a  pencil. 

She  repeats  this  fourth  step  for  each  copy 
in  the  machine. 

Fifth,  she  switches  the  ribbon  key  to  "sten¬ 
cil”  and  types  the  correct  word  on  the  original. 

Sixth,  she  returns  the  ribbon  key  to  its  nor¬ 
mal  position  to  type  the  word  with  slightly  less 
than  normal  pressure  on  the  original  copy.  In 
this  way  the  correction  will  Ise  dark  enough 
on  the  carbon  copies  and  not  too  dark  on  the 
original. 

If  the  paper  "roughs  up”  on  the  original,  she 
uses  the  white  pencil  very  lightly  to  smooth 
the  paper  a  little  before  making  the  final  cor¬ 
rection.  She  sometimes  uses  an  eraser  shield  to 
protect  surrounding  copy — its  use  depends  on 
what  the  error  is  and  where  it  occurs.  She 
prefers  a  thin,  flexible  shield;  because,  if  an 
inflexible  shield  slips,  she  may  exert  enough 
pressure  to  cause  the  sharp  edges  to  make 
marks  on  the  copies  behind  it. 

If  an  error  occurs  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  she  may  use  the  ratchet  release,  turning 
the  papers  backward  in  the  machine  so  that 
she  can  rest  the  paper  on  the  platen  or  on 
the  cover  that  goes  over  the  ribbon  spcx)ls. 

Sometimes  she  inserts  a  blank  sheet  into  the 
machine  so  that  it  overlaps  the  pack  and  helps 
keep  the  bottom  of  the  pack  from  slipping. 

If  the  typing  is  completed  except  for  the 
correction  of  an  error,  she  may  find  it  easier 
to  remove  the  papers,  reinserting  each  copy  for 
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correction.  If  she  corrects  each  copy  individu¬ 
ally,  she  disguises  her  corrections  on  carbon 
copies.  After  the  erasing  is  completed,  she 
slips  a  small  square  of  carbon  paper  between 
the  card  or  envelope  holder,  and  against  the 
copy,  covered  by  a  piece  or  pieces  of  paper 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  sheets  that  were 
in  front  of  that  page  in  the  original  pack,  and 
then  strikes  the  correct  letter  or  letters.  This 
prevents  the  correction  from  being  darker  or 
lighter  than  the  rest  of  the  copy. 

My  secretary  does  not  always  completely  erase 
the  letter  she  is  correcting.  If  it  has  the  same 
contour  as  the  letter  that  should  have  been 
struck,  she  uses  the  plastic  cleaner  and  just 
enough  erasing  so  that,  for  example,  an  ”o” 
can  be  typed  over  a  "c”  without  detection. 
The  typing  of  one  letter  over  another,  without 
some  erasing,  no  matter  how  similar  the  two 
letters  may  be,  is  not  acceptable. 

Finger  prints,  or  marks  that  are  sometimes 
made  on  carbon  copies  by  the  machine  rollers, 
are  always  removed  with  art  gum. 

If  material  is  proofread  after  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  machine  (the  first  proofread¬ 
ing  is  always  done  while  the  page  is  still  in  the 
machine),  a  paper  clip  is  clipped  to  the  edge 
of  the  paper  opposite  the  line  in  which  a  cor¬ 
rection  is  to  be  made.  A  partially  "sprung” 
clip  is  used  and  is  slipped  only  about  half 
its  length  onto  the  paper  to  avoid  creasing 
the  paper.  This  marking  saves  time  in  locating 
the  errors  after  the  proofreading  is  completed 
and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  marking  on  the 
copy  itself. 

Erasing  is  an  art.  It  is  difficult  to  do  well 
on  the  practice  paper  used  in  the  ordinary 
classroom.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  challenge 
to  the  student.  If  she  can  make  acceptable 
erasures  on  that  kind  of  paper,  she  can  be  con¬ 
fident  that  her  employer  will  be  pleased. 

As  a  classroom  teacher,  I  should  be  sure 
that  my  students  did  not  overlook  any  error  and 
that  they  used  the  proper  techniques  in  making 
corrections.  Especially  should  I  see  to  it  that 
opportunity  was  given  for  practice  in  erasing 
carbon  copies — and  more  than  one  at  a  time. 


The  Tenth  International  Commercial 
Schools  Contest,  which  was  scheduled  to 
be  held  in  Chicago  on  June  18  and  19, 
was  cancelled  because  of  the  war. 


The  Munson  School  for  Private  Secre¬ 
taries,  organized  in  1907  by  Miss  Lucile 
Smith,  and  one  of  San  Francisco’s  outstanding 
business  schools,  is  now  established  in  its  new 
home  at  526  Powell  Street.  The  accompanying 
illustration  shows  the  school’s  attractive  new 
quarters. 

After  the  death  of  the  founder  several  years 
ago,  her  brother,  Elliott  M.  Smith,  became  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school 
and  is  now  its  president. 

- <• - 

HE  New  England  Business  College 
Teachers  Association  will  meet  on  Octo¬ 
ber  17  at  the  Parker  House  in  Boston.  The 
principal  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Ion  E.  Dwyer, 
Morse  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  Harold  H. 
Smith,  editor  of  typing  publications,  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  and  Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
The  Association  officers  are  as  follows: 

President:  A.  J.  DePippo,  Nashua  (New  Hamp¬ 
shire)  Business  Allege. 

Vice-President:  Elizabeth  Eaton,  Edgewood  (Rhode 
Island)  Secretarial  School. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Edna  L.  Dews,  Post  College, 
Waterbury,  Connecticut. 

Panel  Chairmen 

General  Chairman:  Alice  Faircloth  Barrie,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Lowell  (Massachusetts)  Commercial  College. 

Accounting:  J.  Eugene  Jalbert,  Principal,  McIn¬ 
tosh  Business  College,  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

Typewriting:  Elizabeth  Eaton,  Edgewood  (Rhode 
Island)  Secretarial  School. 

Stenographic:  Orton  E.  Beach,  Morse  College, 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


The  year  1942  marks  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Wright’s  services  in 
charge  of  the  Federal  vocational  education  pro¬ 
gram.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Board 
tor  Vocational  Education  in  1917  and  has  been 
director  since  1922. 

Dr.  Wright  taught  for  several  years  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  and  later  became  director  of 
vocational  and  manual  training  in  the  Kansas 
City  school  system.  He  is  author  of  a  book 
series  on  automotive  repair  and  is  co-author  of 
several  books. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  1917,  Dr.  Wright 
was  called  to  Washington  and  was  associated 
with  the  Board  as  field  agent,  chief  of  the  Trade 
and  Industrial  Service,  and  for  twelve  years  as 
director.  When  the  Board  was  united  with  the 
Office  of  Education,  in  1933,  he  w'as  appointed 
Assistant  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  Vocational 
Education. 

Dr.  J.  Frank  Dame  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
visor  of  business  education  for  the  public  schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  succeeding  Earl  P.  Strong, 
who  resigned  a  year  ago. 

Dr.  Dame  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  Upper 
Darby  (Pennsylvania)  High  School  and  w'as  di¬ 
rector  of  Temple  University’s  graduate  program 
in  commercial  education,  which  he  organized.  He 
has  supervised  practice  teachers  during  summer 
sessions  in  Upper  Darby  and  Camden,  New' 
Jersey. 

Dr.  Dame  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal 
bestowed  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  is  the  author 
of  several  articles,  two  published  theses,  and  a 
book  on  guidance. 

Dr.  S.  j.  Wanous,  whose  appointment  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Earl  P.  Strong  in  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission  was  announced  in  the  B.E.W.  last  June, 


w'as  unable  to  go  to  Washington  and  w’ill  con¬ 
tinue  as  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

During  the  past  summer,  he  has  been  an  office 
management  consultant  in  a  large  defense  con¬ 
struction  company. 

Miss  Bee  Rosenberg,  formerly  a  shorthand 
instructor  in  the  Moser  School,  Chicago,  has 
entered  the  officer  training  school  of  the  Women’s 
Army  Auxiliary  Corps  at  Des  Moines. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Reiff,  for  the  past  two  years  state 
supervisor  of  distributive  education  for  Okla¬ 
homa,  is  now  professor  and  acting  director  of 
the  Department  of  Business  Education  at  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater. 

Dr.  Reiff’s  professional  career  began  in  rural 
schools  in  Indiana.  He  has  been  a  commercial 
department  head,  principal,  and  superintendent; 
has  held  office  in  education  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations;  and  has  contributed  articles  to  school 
‘  publications. 

Dr.  Reiff  succeeds  J.  Andrew  Holley,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  Lieutenant,  Senior  Grade, 
in  the  Navy  on  June  16,  and  reported  to  New' 
Orleans  for  induction. 

J.  R.  Brandrup,  for  more  than  half  a  century 
an  administrator  and  teacher  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  w  as  recently  honored  by  the  Exchange  Club 
of  Mankato,  Minnesota,  w'hich  tendered  him  a 
banquet  and  presented  him  with  its  Book  of 
Golden  Deeds  award,  which  is  given  once  a  year 
to  an  outstanding  citizen  of  the  community. 
Mayor  C.  K.  Mayer  made  the  presentation,  and 
W.  1.  Nolan,  former  lieutenant  governor,  was 
the  dinner  speaker. 

Mr.  Brandrup  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Man¬ 
kato  Commercial  College  fifty  years  ago  and  is 
now  its  president. 
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Dr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  Boston  University,  retired  from  active 
duty  in  June.  He  has  been  a  faculty  member  for 
eighteen  years. 

Dr.  Davis  has  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  from 
Colgate,  and  an  honorary  A.M.  from  Michigan. 
He  has  published  many  magazine  articles  and 
a  book  on  guidance  and  has  been  president  of 
two  national  associations. 

Dr.  Davis  taught  in  a  Detroit  high  school 
and  later  became  principal  of  Central  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  and  then  director  of  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  there.  He  served  as  president 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Junior  College  and  then 
became  supervisor  of  secondary  education  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  has  lectured  during  summer  ses¬ 
sions  at  several  universities — Michigan,  Minne¬ 
sota,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

Dr.  Henry  Harrington  Hill,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  w  as  elected  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  schools  on 
July  21.  Dr.  Hill  fills  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death,  last  March,  of  Dr.  Ben  G.  Graham. 

Dr.  Hill  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  from  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  1921  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  University  in  1930. 

Dr.  Hill’s  teaching  career  began  at  Walnut 
Ridge,  Arkansas,  in  1916.  Since  then  he  has 
had  broad  experience  as  a  teacher,  administrator, 
and  lecturer.  During  summer  vacations,  he  has 
lectured  on  education  at  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  University  of  Alabama,  Duke,  and 
Harvard. 

Dr.  Hill  is  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Curricular  Problems  and  Research  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  and  w'as  chairman  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators  from  1938 
to  1940.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
and  several  professional  associations  and  has 
been  president  of  the  Central  Kentucky  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  since  1938. 

Dr.  Hill  is  the  author  of  State  High  School 
Standardization,  published  in  1930,  and  has  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  educational  journals. 

D,  D.  Miller,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Miller  School  of  Business,  Cincinnati,  w’hich  he 
and  Mrs.  Miller  founded  in  1904,  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  active  management  of  the  school. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  have  alw’ays  found 
time  to  participate  in  many  worthwhile  civic, 
fraternal,  and  educational  activities. 

J.  K.  Kincaid,  the  new’  president,  has  been  with 
the  school  for  thirty  years,  w’ith  the  exception 
of  his  military  service  in  the  first  World  War. 
Mrs.  Maude  Anderson,  a  faculty  member  for 
twenty-one  years,  is  the  new  principal. 


©  Bachrach 

Jesse  Davis  Charles  E.  Bf.i  latty 


Charles  E.  Beli.atty,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Advertising  and  Marketing  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University  during  the  entire  tw’enty-nine 
years  of  that  department’s  existence,  has  retired 
but  will  continue  to  serve  teachers  as  editor  of 
Criticism ,  Suggestion,  and  Advice,  a  lively  month¬ 
ly  publication  based  on  the  contents  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post, 

During  the  past  school  year,  Mr.  Bellatty  and 
his  daughter.  Miss  Ruth  Bellatty,  who  assists 
him  with  C.  S.  &  A.,  read  46,610  contest  entries. 
The  publication  is  distributed  without  charge. 
For  information  address  Charles  E.  Bellatty,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Paul  A.  Carlson  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  as  principal  training  specialist  with  the  U. 
S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  succeeding  Earl  P. 
Strong,  who  is  now  research  specialist  in  business 
education.  Office  of  Education,  Washington. 

Mr.  Carlson  is  on  leave  of  absence  from  White- 
water  (Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College,  w'here 
he  has  been  director  of  commercial  education 
since  1930.  For  six  years  he  has  had  charge  of 
summer-session  commercial  teacher  training  at 
Northwestern  University.  His  present  work  is 
in  the  entire  area  of  clerical  services. 

He  is  first  vice-president  of  the  N.B.T.A.  and 
a  past  president  of  the  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education,  the  N.A.B.T.T.E,  and  the 
National  Council  for  Business  Education. 

He  is  a  w'ell-known  author  of  instructional 
materials  in  business  education  and  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  speaker  at  teachers’  conventions. 

Hiram  N.  Rasely,  executive  vice-president  of 
Burdett  College,  Boston,  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  in  May. 
Mr.  Rasely  founded  the  Better  Letters  Associa¬ 
tion  and  W’as  a  co-founder  of  the  National  Office 
Management  Association.  He  has  lectured  at 
Boston  University  and  has  been  a  radio  and 
convention  speaker  on  business  education. 
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Miss  Agnes  Osborne,  instructor  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  Clyde  Rowe,  instructor 
at  Schenley  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  were 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
with  majors  in  business  education  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  commencement  exercises  in  June. 

The  title  of  Dr.  Osborne’s  dissertation  is  "The 
Relationship  Between  Certain  Psychological  Tests 
and  Shorthand  Achievement,’’  and  of  Dr.  Rowe’s 
"The  Writing  of  Infrequently  Used  Words  in 
Shorthand.”  These  dissertations  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Both  Dr.  Osborne  and  Dr.  Rowe  were  sum¬ 
mer-session  instructors  at  Teachers  College. 

Miss  Pauline  Turner,  of  Auburn,  Maine, 
has  been  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  secre¬ 
tarial  science  department  at  Kansas  University, 
Lawrence.  Miss  Turner  received  a  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  an 
M.A.  degree  with  a  major  in  business  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  She 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Auburn. 

Miss  Grace  Clarkson,  a  teacher  in  the  high 
school  at  Buffalo,  South  Dakota,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  instructor  in  the  secretarial  science  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  of  Idaho.  Miss  Clark¬ 
son  holds  an  M.A.  degree  wdth  a  major  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  from  Columbia. 

Miss  Miriam  Knoer,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
been  appointed  an  instructor  in  the  secretarial 
science  department  at  Rider  College,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey.  Miss  Knoer  received  a  B.A.  de¬ 
gree  at  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  an 
M.A.  with  a  major  in  business  education  from 
Columbia.  She  was  formerly  an  instructor  in 
the  Minnesota  School  of  Business,  Minneapolis. 

H.  M.  WiNKEL  recently  retired  from  the  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  where  he 
had  served  since  1913,  during  the  past  few  years 
as  public  relations  counselor.  He  had  also 
taught  in  public  and  private  business  schools. 

Mr.  Winkel  has  been  a  member  ot  the  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Teachers  Association  since  its  in¬ 
ception  as  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  and  has  long  been  active  in  com¬ 
munity  life.  His  retirement  has  not  lessened  his 
interest  in  his  many  activities. 

Stuart  B.  Seaton  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Vocational  Business  at 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  succeeding  M.  Fred  Tid- 
w’ell,  who  is  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Seaton  joined  the  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Vocational  Business  last  year.  He  formerly 
taught  in  Ponca  City  (Oklahoma)  High  School. 


Roy  Davis 


Albert  Fries 


Dr.  Roy  Davis  has  retired  as  head  of  the 
English  Department  of  Boston  University’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration  and  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  as  honorary  vice-consul 
for  Mexico  in  the  Boston  district. 

Dr.  Davis  is  a  director  of  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  Writing  Association  and  has  held  office  in 
many  other  professional  groups.  In  his  thirty- 
nine  years  of  teaching,  he  has  lectured  on  busi¬ 
ness  writing  for  several  large  business  firms  and 
also  in  King’s  College,  London.  He  is  author 
or  co-author  of  fifteen  books  and  has  w'ritten 
verse  for  publication.  He  enjoys  Chaucer,  fish¬ 
ing,  and  working  in  his  carpenter  shop,  and 
hopes  to  finish  reading  the  Odes  of  Horace  and 
Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Albert  C.  Fries  is  head  of  the  new  secre¬ 
tarial  training  department  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  will  offer  a  four-year  program 
leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Commerce.  Grad¬ 
uates  of  the  new  department  will  be  prepared 
for  secretarial  positions  and  will  have  the  back¬ 
ground  required  for  executive  positions. 

Dr.  Homer  B.  Vanderblue  is  dean  of  North¬ 
western’s  School  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Fries  was  formerly  assistant  professor  of 
business  education  at  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  also  taught  at  State  Teachers 
College,  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Last  year  he  held  a  teaching  fellowship  at 
New  York  University  w'hile  studying  for  his 
doctorate.  He  was  also  a  news  reporter  for  the 
Business  Education  World. 

Carroll  A.  Nolan  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana.  He  is  acting  head  of  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  at  Teachers  College  of 
Connecticut,  during  the  absence  of  Harold  M. 
Perry,  who  is  in  Government  service. 

Mr.  Nolan  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  and  is 
studying  for  his  doctorate  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Warren  E.  Bow  Ivan  E.  Chapman 


Detroit  Elects  New  Superintendents 

Dr.  Warren  E.  Bow  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  and  Ivan  E.  Chapman  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
Dr.  Bow  succeeds  Dr.  Frank  Cody,  retired  after 
many  years  of  distinguished  service  as  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  school  administrators. 

Dr.  Bow  has  had  an  unusually  rich  experi¬ 
ence  in  addition  to  the  many  educational  po¬ 
sitions  he  has  held.  These  experiences  range  all 
the  way  from  a  tool-designer's  apprentice  to  a 
major  and  chief  of  the  field  artillery  instruc¬ 
tional  staff  in  the  A.E.F.  For  the  past  several 
years  Dr.  Bow  has  had  charge  of  the  technical 
and  vocational  schools  as  well  as  the  interme¬ 
diate  and  senior  high  schools  of  Detroit.  He 
is  a  member  of  many  professional  associations 
and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  N.E.A. 

Dr.  Bow  received  both  his  elementary  and 
high  school  training  in  the  city  of  Detroit.  He 
thus  brings  to  his  position  the  unusual  com¬ 
bination  of  the  experiences  of  a  student,  a  teacher, 
and  an  administrator  in  the  schools  of  which 
he  is  now  the  administrative  head. 

Ivan  E.  Chapman  has  been  with  the  Detroit 
schools  since  1908.  His  teaching  career  in  De¬ 
troit  started  in  the  Eastern  High  School.  Three 
years  later  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  of  the  Western  High  School. 
He  became  principal  of  the  Western  High  School 
in  1919  and  served  as  its  principal  for  over 
twenty  years.  For  two  years  of  this  time,  1935- 
1936,  he  was  principal  of  Cass  Technical  High 
School  and  Western  High  School,  and  supervising 
principal  of  high  schools.  In  1936  he  became 
supervising  director  of  the  Detroit  high  schools, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  promotion  to 
assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  signal  success  as  a  business 
education  administrator  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  his  promotion  to  the  high  ad¬ 
ministrative  position  he  now  holds  in  the  De¬ 


troit  public  schools.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  directing  figures  in  the  National 
Business  Teachers  Association  and  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  that  association. 

Two  New  B.  E.  W.  Editors 

This  month,  the  B.E.W.  presents  Dr.  F.  Blair 
Mayne  as  book-review  editor,  succeeding  Dr. 
Jessie  Graham.  Dr.  Graham’s  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  supervisor  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  Los  Angeles  have  been  greatly  increased 
this  year  by  the  absence  of  John  Given,  who  is 
now  a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy. 

Dr.  Mayne,  whose  Ph.D.  degree  is  from  New 
"V'ork  University,  is  director  of  collegiate  courses 
at  the  Packard  School,  New  York.  He  is  a 
member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon  and  is  president  of 
the  Private  Schools  Association  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Helen  Reynolds,  assistant  professor  of 
education.  New  York  University,  is  the  new 
editor  of  the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Department, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Walter 
Bedorf  (the  former  Miss 
Rhoda  Tracy),  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Dr.  Reynolds  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  for  Business 
Education  since  its  or¬ 
ganization  in  1934.  She 
has  also  been  secretary 
and  president  of  the  N. 
A.  B.  T.  T.  1.  and  vice- 
president  and  president 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education. 

She  is  one  of  the  authors  of  a  book  on  the 
teaching  of  typing  and  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  improvement  of  teaching  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  in  transcription. 

Preston  Edwards,  a  commercial  instructor  for 
the  past  two  years  at  Mississippi  State  College, 
has  been  appointed  field  representative  for  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  the  states  of 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
He  succeeds  Marco  Handley,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina.  These  states  have,  for 
several  years,  been  covered  by  Clyde  Humphrey, 
who  resigned  in  order  to  help  organize  and  head 
a  new  Secretarial  Training  Department  at  Mere¬ 
dith  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  two  degrees  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee.  He  has  had  several  years 
of  business  experience  in  New  York  City  and 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 
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JiAN  O’CoNNKi.i.,  a  Student  of  Chester  (). 
Marshall  in  the  Kearney  (Nebraska)  Public 
Schools,  set  a  new  record  in  the  Nebraska  state 
typing  contests  by  typing  97.8  words  in  the  one- 
minute  accuracy  test.  In  the  15-minute  test,  she 
typed  80.64  wpm.  She  also  placed  in  the  con¬ 
tests  in  bookkeeping,  spelling,  and  advanced 
shorthand. 

George  Murraine  Cohen  has  been  appointed 
head  of  clerical  training  for  the  Training  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Philadelphia  Signal  Depot,  where 
he  has  been  a  civilian  training  instructor.  He 
has  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  education 
and  a  certificate  in  accounting  from  New  York 
University. 

Mr.  Cohen  has  had  many  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  education,  management,  business,  and 
law,  and  has  also  been  a  shorthand  reporter. 
He  has  contributed  to  the  Business  Education 
World  from  time  to  time,  and  is  the  author  of 
a  new  text  on  Army  correspondence. 

Clyde  W.  Humphrey  has  resigned  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
to  join  the  faculty  of  Meredith  College,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Humphrey  formerly 
taught  in  Woman’s  College,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  in  Knoxville. 

Marco  Handley,  who  has  represented  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company  in  Alabama,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  succeeds  Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Harry  W.  Sundwall,  sales  representative  for 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Utah,  and  Nevada  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  and  has  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Mr.  Sundwall  w'as  an  office  prac¬ 
tice  instructor  in  Brigham  Young  University, 
Provo,  Utah.  He  is  a  graduate  of  that  university 
and  has  taught  commercial  methods  courses  there 
during  summer  sessions. 


RJ.  Sprott,  one  of  Canada’s  best-known 
^  business  educators,  died  on  June  13  at 
Vancouver,  B,  C.  Mr.  Sprott  w  as  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  afterwards  held 
a  teaching  fellowship  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  he  won  a  scholarship  that  took  him 
to  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

After  some  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
as  a  professor  of  Romance  languages,  Mr.  Sprott 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  the  late  W.  H. 
Shaw  and  developed  the  chain  of  business  schools 


known  as  the  Sprott-Shaw  Schools.  Mr.  Sprott 
was  the  owner  of  the  first  private  radio  school 
in  Western  Canada,  which  developed  into  the 
first  radio  station  west  of  Winnipeg,  Another 
development  w'as  the  Sprott-Shaw  Aviation 
School,  from  which  came  many  of  Canada’s  out¬ 
standing  instructors  in  aviation. 

From  1905  Mr.  Sprott  was  closely  connected 
with  the  courts  of  British  Columbia  and  Wash¬ 
ington  through  his  work  as  an  expert  on  dis¬ 
puted  documents.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
principle  and  high  ideals,  and  his  many  friends 
mourn  in  his  passing  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
a  kindly  friend. 

Business  Education  lost  one  of  its  keenest 
minds  in  the  death,  on  May  22,  of  Homer 
St.  Clair  Pace,  teacher,  lecturer,  author,  editor, 
printer,  accountant,  and 
founder  and  president 
of  Pace  Institute,  New 
York. 

Homer  Pace  was  born 
April  13,  1879,  in  Reho- 
both,  Ohio,  the  son  of 
Professor  John  F,  Pace. 
He  began  his  career  as 
a  stenographer  and  al¬ 
ways  continued  his  in¬ 
terest  in  shorthand,  type¬ 
writing,  and  other  sec¬ 
retarial  subjects.  He 
was  an  ardent  advocate 
of  shorthand  for  boys  as  leading  to  positions  of 
preferment  in  business,  citing  his  own  experience. 

After  holding  positions  as  stenographer  and 
law  reporter,  Mr.  Pace  was  employed  by  the 
Chicago,  Great  Western  Railroad.  He  became 
secretary  to  its  president  and,  later,  secretary  of 
the  company. 

He  received  his  New  York  C.P.A.  certificate 
in  1907,  became  a  recognized  authority  on  ac¬ 
countancy  and  financial  procedure,  and  wrote 
several  books  on  these  subjects.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  for  twm  terms,  was 
formerly  editor  of  The  American  Accountant, 
and  was  for  a  time  on  the  faculty  of  Columbia 
University. 

In  1906,  with  his  brother  Charles,  an  attorney, 
Mr.  Pace  organized  the  partnership  of  Pace  & 
Pace,  from  which  grew'  Pace  Institute,  which  now 
has  an  approximate  annual  enrollment  of  4,000 
students.  During  the  early  years  of  the  part¬ 
nership,  the  now  famous  Pace  accountancy  and 
business-administration  courses  were  w  ritten,  and 
under  the  continuous  annual  revisions  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  board  these  courses  are  still  widely  used 
throughout  the  country. 
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In  1928,  Mr.  Pace  established  Schools  of 
Shorthand  and  Secretarial  Practice  at  Pace  Insti¬ 
tute.  Later  he  added  a  School  of  Marketing, 
Advertising,  and  Selling. 

In  World  War  1,  Mr.  Pace  was  appointed 
Deputy  (^Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  He 
organized  and  directed  the  first  income-tax  unit 
of  the  Government — an  undertaking  that  called 
for  a  great  deal  of  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  organizing  spe¬ 
cial  wartime  courses  for  accountants. 

Homer  Pace  was  a  man  of  much  personal 
charm  and  had  a  w'ay  of  getting  things  done 
effectively  and  swiftly. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mabel  E.  Pace; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Helen  E.  Bowen;  and  two  sons, 
Robert  Scott  Pace  and  Charles  Richard  Pace, 
both  of  whom  have  for  many  years  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  Pace  Insti¬ 
tute  and  also  of  Business  Textbook  Publishers, 
Inc. 

JONAS  C.  Tritch,  principal  of  International  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  died 
on  June  19  after  an  extended  illness. 

Mr.  Tritch  was  associated  with  the  school  for 
twenty-eight  years.  He  formerly  taught  in  the 
high  school  of  Decatur,  Indiana,  where  he  was 
born.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Lillie  Tritch, 
a  son,  a  stepson,  a  stepdaughter,  and  a  brother. 


Dr.  Harold  George  Campbell,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  New  York  City  schools  since 
1934,  died  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital  in  that  city 
on  June  17.  He  was  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
and  had  been  a  teacher  for  forty  years. 

Dr.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Scotland,  came  to 
this  country  w'ith  his  parents  when  he  was  four 
years  old.  He  attended  Brooklyn  public  schools 
and  Maxwell  Training  School  for  Teachers,  W'here 
he  prepared  for  the  profession  that  he  made  his 
life’s  vocation.  His  first  teaching  appointment 
was  in  Public  School  25  in  Brooklyn. 

In  the  course  of  his  career.  Dr.  Campbell 
taught  every  grade  in  the  city’s  elementary  school 
system  from  3-B  to  8-B  and  in  the  evening  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  In  1910  he  was  appointed 
teacher  of  history  in  the  Eastern  District  High 
School  in  Brooklyn,  becoming  administrative  as¬ 
sistant  of  that  school  in  1920.  Later  that  year 
Dr.  Campbell  w'as  promoted  to  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Flushing  High  School,  which  office 
he  held  until  he  w'as  elected  associate  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  1924. 

In  1929  he  w'as  elected  deputy  superintendent 
of  schools  and  was  advanced  to  the  superintend¬ 
ency  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  William  J.  O’Shea. 
A  man  of  broad  vision  and  progressive  views. 


Dr.  Campbell,  as  head  of  the  city  schools,  in¬ 
troduced  policies  and  procedures  that  were  de¬ 
signed  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  pupil  as  an 
individual  and  to  eliminate  mass  education  in  the 
school  system.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  problems  of  maladjusted  and  delinquent 
children;  and,  under  his  able  guidance,  much 
progress  was  made  in  the  solution  of  those 
problems. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Mildred  Freygang,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker. 


WITH  PROFOUND  SORROW  we  announce  the 
death  of  Robert  ("Bob”)  David  Hen¬ 
derson,  Gregg  Publishing  Company  representa¬ 
tive  in  Texas.  Mr.  Henderson  died  suddenly  in 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  on  June  22. 

Mr.  Henderson,  w'ho  was  forty  years  of  age, 
was  born  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  received 
his  higher  education  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  Rice  Institute. 

For  thirteen  years  Mr.  Henderson  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  the 
state  of  Texas,  for  ten  years  being  director  of 
the  Textbook  Division.  For  the  four  years  pre¬ 
ceding  his  death,  he  had  been  a  Gregg  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Texas,  his  native  state. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  two  hobbies — flowers  and 
books.  At  his  home  in  Austin,  he  indulged  his 
fondness  for  flowers  by  cultivating  a  garden  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  beautiful  azaleas,  camellias,  roses, 
and  many  other  favorites.  His  library  is  to  be 
presented,  in  memoriam,  to  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a  life  member  of  the  Tex¬ 
as  State  Teachers  Association,  a  member  of  the 
New  Mexico  State .  Teachers  Association,  and 
actively  associated  with  the  University  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  He  had  great  capacity  for  friend¬ 
ship  and  his  genial  personality  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  survived  by  his  w’ife,  the 
former  Gladys  Whitley,  who  is  director  of  the 
Texas  Union  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  by 
three  brothers,  all  of  Austin. 


Did  you  receive  your  copy  of  the  new 
Booklet  of  Information  about  the  monthly 
B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Problems  or  the  one 
about  the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Tests? 

If  not,  or  if  you  wish  additional  copies 
for  other  teachers  in  your  school,  send 
us  a  penny  postal  card,  telling  us  which 
of  the  booklets  you  want  and  to  whom 
and  where  they  should  be  sent. 
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Again,  the  Snatch  or  Tiger  Stroke 

Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstonc  and  Miss  Ollie  Mae  Sills  inaugurated  a  discussion  in  the  April  (1942)  B.E.W. 
by  saying,  “The  snatch  stroke  in  typewriting  is  a  fallacy.”  In  the  June  issue,  Vernon  Musselman 
said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  snatch  stroke,  and  Elmer  J.  Knisely  described  the  “crawl  stroke,” 
which  he  prefers.  Harold  Smith  now  enters  the  lists. 


I  CANNOT  find  any  fault  with  the  principal 
ideas  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Blackstone  and 
Miss  Sills  in  the  April  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 
nor  with  Mr.  Musselman’s  comments.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  both  make 
a  logical  rather  than  an  experimental  laboratory 
approach  to  the  problem  of  the. nature  of  the 
stroke  in  typewriting. 

Dr.  Blackstone  and  Miss  Sills  suggest  that 
"a  series  of  high-speed  motion  pictures  of  the 
stroking  of  expert  typists  would  reveal  a  good 
deal  that  we  need  to  know.”  Having  made  a 
number  of  such  pictures,  some  of  them  com¬ 
paring  the  motions  of  experts  and  of  students 
on  the  same  material,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact 
that  they  do  reveal  .some  things  we  need  to 
knew. 

A  study  of  badly  worn,  soft  rubber  key  caps, 
such  as  some  typists  use,  also  was  very  much 
worth  while.  For  example,  as  I  reported  a 
number  of  years  ago,  this  observation  showed 
that  at  least  five  different  kinds  of  strokes  were 
used  on  the  e  key. 

I  have  not  had  time  nor  opportunity  to  com¬ 
plete  my  motion-picture  study  of  the  motions 
of  experts,  but  I  can  say  that  with  the  manual 
keyboard  (as  opposed  to  the  electric  typewriter 
keyboard)  the  experts  I  have  studied  actually 
lifl  the  finger  that  is  going  to  strike  a  key 
before  they  strike. 

In  making  this  lifting  motion,  the  end  of 
the  striking  finger  .sometimes  traverses  a  path¬ 
way  that  is  like  a  concave  arc  rather  than  the 
convex  arc  generally  associated  with  the 
"snatch”  or  "tiger”  .strokes.  Sometimes  the 
striking  end  of  the  finger  goes  quickly 
(straight  line)  from  the  normal  operating  po¬ 
sition  (hovering  position),  over  but  not  touch¬ 
ing  the  home  keys,  the  lifting  motion  being 
made  after  the  finger  reaches  approximately 
the  point  through  which  it  w'ill  pass  in  its 
downward  pathway  to  type  the  character. 

Again,  many  times,  as  the  finger  and  hand 
recoil,  after  delivering  the  stroke  to  the  key. 


they  reach  the  right  point  from  which  they 
will  descend  in  the  normal  pathway  to  type 
the  next  character  to  be  struck  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  finger. 

Too  little  has  been  done  thus  far  in  motion 
study  of  the  operation  of  the  electric  keyboard 
to  enable  anyone  to  be  specific  as  to  technique, 
but  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  important  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  stroke. 

Having  made  these  points,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  why  I  found  the  widening  vista  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  this  field  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
time  and  energy.  I  had  secured  objective  proof 
that  the  old  idea  that  a  uniform  stroke  pre¬ 
vailed  was  incorrect.  This  complicates  the  aca- 
demic  problem  of  describing  the  nature  of  the 
typing  stroke  in  methods  classes,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  actual  learning  problem  of  the 
student.  If  anything,  attractive  terms,  such  as 
"snatch,”  "tiger,”  and  other  catch  words,  over¬ 
simplify  the  problem  in  the  minds  of  teachers. 
Inexperienced  teachers  who  accept  them  keep 
on  talking  about  things  that  simply  are  not  so. 
They  neglect  to  observe  how  students  really  do 
strike  the  keys.  If  they  do  observe  closely  and 
see  some  other  kind  of  stroke  being  used,  they 
often  try  to  force  the  student  to  use  the 
"snatch”  stroke  when  perhaps  he  is  already 
using  a  better  one. 

I  have  long  since  stopped  discussing  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  typing  stroke  and  have  devoted  all 
my  efforts  to  getting  the  teachers  and  students 
to  use  the  correct  stroke.  It  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary,  theory  notwithstanding,  that  the  student 
understand  his  technique.  He  needs  only  to 
possess  it — to  demonstrate  and  use  it! — H.H.S. 

Beulah  Bunny  Tells  All,  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  the  Business  Education  World, 
is  being  published  on  September  23  by  William 
Morrow  &  Company,  New  York  City.  Nine 
stories  about  Miss  Bunny,  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  "Okanasket,”  Washington,  have  appeared  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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bound  but  easily  interchangeable.  3.  1  here  is 
no  tearing  out  of  sheets.  4.  The  bulk  is  only 
that  of  the  inserted  papers. 


1  The  "Secretary”  is  a  new  fluorescent  desk 
^  lamp  designed  primarily  for  use  as  a  sten¬ 
ographic  or  counter  lamp.  It  has  an  arm  that 
will  make  a  complete  revolution,  and  the  shade 
tilts  to  any  desired  angle.  A  plastic  reflector 
provides  an  abundance  of  illumination.  A  pen 
rest,  tray,  and  notebook  holders  can  be  fitted  to 
the  attractive  base.  The  lamp  has  a  brown 
Morocco  finish,  is  19  inches  high,  uses  a  single 
15- watt  A.C.  tube,  and  without  the  tube  costs 
$15.  It  is  made  by  VanDyke. 

'J  The  Cushman  &  Denison  Manufacturing 
^  Company  has  developed  and  announced  a 
new  type  of  punchless  binder,  which  is  to  be 
sold  under  the  trade  name  of  Cado.  This 
hinder  is  equipped  with  a  unique  locking  de¬ 
vice  by  which  the  operator  need  only  move 
two  slides  to  bind  papers  in  the  unit  or  re¬ 
lease  them  instantly.  The  binder  will  hold  up 
to  100  loose  leaves.  It  is  made  of  durable 
pressboard  for  letter  size  and  is  available  in 
green,  red,  or  black.  Four  special  features 
claimed  for  the  binder  are:  1.  It  makes  punch¬ 
ing  papers  unnecessary.  2.  Papers  are  firmly 


A.  A.  Bowie  September,  1942 

I'he  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7 

Name  . 

Address  . 


3  Bottom-Line-Card-Holder  fits  any  type¬ 
writer.  With  this  device  you  can  hold 
indexing  visible  cards  or  sheets  firmly  in  po¬ 
sition  as  you  type  right  to  the  bottom  of  the 
card,  as  the  name  of  the  device  indicates.  It 
is  made  by  the  Pelley  Manufacturing  Company. 

4  There’s  a  new  hand  cleanser  for  the  use 
of  those  who  do  duplicating  or  get  ink, 
oil,  or  grease  stains  on  their  hands,  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  routine  of  office  work.  It  is  described  as 
"pleasantly  scented — leaves  the  skin  soft, 
smooth  and  white.”  The  duplicating-machine 
room  of  the  school  could  well  find  a  place  for 
Autocopy  Cleansing  Cream  for  the  sake  of  the 
student  and  teacher  operating  the  machines. 
It  is  packaged  in  tubes  or  pound  cans. 

5  It  takes  an  emergency  to  get  new  discov¬ 
eries.  Now  there’s  the  rubberless  rubber 
...  or  should  we  say  "eraser”.^  The  Richard 
Best  Pencil  Company  claims  to  have  overcome 
the  handicap  of  the  rule  that  says,  "No  rubber 
on  pencils.”  This  "rubberless  rubber”  really 
cleans  the  paper,  the  company  asserts.  The  era¬ 
ser  is  enclosed-  in  a  new  plastic  tip  on  the 
pencil. 


^  The  Wheeldex  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion  has  a  new  unit  in  their  line  that  is 
made  entirely  of  plastic  material,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  metal  bolts.  Its  black  ebony¬ 
like  finish  and  modified  gothic-arch  design 
make  it  attractive  for  use  in  any  office.  The 
fact  that  it  compactly  and  conveniently  holds 
2,000  cards  makes  it  valuable  for  small  lists. 
Another  item  is  the  Curve-Dex  tray,  just  half 
the  capacity  of  the  whole  "wheel.”  It’s  plastic, 
too — plastics  are  playing  an  important  part  in 
office  equipment. 

n  Circulair  is  still  being  made,  evidently,  for 
*  new  models  of  this  horizontal  fan  have 
been  announced  by  the  maker,  the  Kisco  Com¬ 
pany.  At  this  writing,  production  is  confined  to 
five  models.  With  them  there  is  no  draft  to 
sweep  across  the  desk;  they  circulate  the  air 
and  dispel  fumes,  smr^e,  and  foul  air — if 
there  is  any  around. 
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LINCOLN  STUDENTS  HALL  OF  FAME 


Most  students  like  to  read  success  stories.  to  which  graduate  will  be  selected  next. 

The  bulletin  board  can  be  instrumental  The  "Bulletin  Board  Girl”  shown  here  is  a 
in  this  presentation.  Because  of  its  interesting  graduate  of  the  class  of  June,  1940,  and  now 

and  arresting  arrangement,  the  story  can  be  holds  an  excellent  position  as  secretary  to  the 

told  quickly  and  effectively  and  can  serve  as  vice-president  of  a  very  large  insurance  firm, 

an  excellent  inspirational  aid.  Our  next  "Bulletin  Board  Girl”  is  to  be  a 

The  bulletin  board  pictured  here  was  es-  recent  winner  of  the  200-word  Diamond  Medal, 

tablished  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  thumb-  Helen  Dudzienska. 

nail  sketches  of  graduates  who  were  outstand-  An  interesting  outgrowth  of  this  bulletin 
ingly  successful  in  their  jobs.  Cut-out  spaces  board  is  that  the  "Bulletin  Board  Girl”  is  in¬ 
permit  the  insertion  of  a  5  by  7  picture,  the  vited  to  address  our  Business  Forum  Club.  At 

name  and  class  of  the  graduate  and,  under  the  close  of  an  informal  talk,  we  have  a  ques- 

the  heading  "Activities,”  brief  typewritten  tion-and-answer  period. 

sketches.  The  activities  include  those  in  school  The  stimulation  of  contact  with  a  successful 
(extracurricular,  scholarship,  and  service)  and  person  "on  the  job”  has  an  excellent  inspira- 

in  business.  Personal  items,  such  as  ambitions,  tional  effect  upon  the  students  and  is  a  su- 
hobbies  and  interests,  are  listed.  perb  teaching  aid.  Too  many  of  our  students 

The  cut-out  permits  the  removal  and  in-  think  of  success  as  in  the  abstract — here  is  a 

section  of  other  success  stories.  Thus,  in  a  way  not  only  to  meet  success  but  to  shake  its 

way,  it  becomes  self-perpetuating  and  inci-  hand. — William  S.  Medme,  Abraham^  Lincoln 

dentally  affords  a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
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THI:  following  suggestions  for  the  teaching 
of  shorthand  have  been  found  to  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily.  They  are  given  here  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  of  value  to  teachers  who  are 
looking  for  concrete  methods  to  be  used  in  the 
shorthand  class. 

Homework  Dictation 

It  is  frac:tic;able  and  much  more  profitable 
for  students  to  prepare  all  homework  from  dic¬ 
tation  rather  than  to  copy  from  shorthand 
plates.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
it  is  necessary  that  one,  tw’O,  three,  or  even  five 
students  work  together.  The  procedure  is: 

After  the  material  has  been  read  through 
once  in  unison,  each  student  takes  turns  dic¬ 
tating  while  the  others  write.  The  students 
leave  their  books  open  at  all  times  so  that  they 
may  refer  to  any  word  or  phrase  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  write.  This  procedure  en¬ 
courages  the  students  to  write  their  characters 
rather  than  draw  them;  at  the  same  time,  the 
students  who  are  writing  get  practice  in  taking 
sustained  dictation  and  the  student  who  is  read¬ 
ing  gets  reading  practice. 

The  ideal  situation  for  this  procedure  is  to 
have  an  entire  period  set  aside  for  dictation  and 
homework  practice  and  to  have  the  class  di¬ 
vided  into  groups  of  not  more  than  five,  with 
a  teacher  in  the  room  to  see  that  no  time  is 
wasted  during  the  period.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  this  arrangement,  because  of 


conflicts  with  other  classes  or  extracurricular 
activities,  but  it  is  possible  to  work  out  some 
schedule  whereby  several  students  can  work 
together  on  their  shorthand  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day. 

Have  Students  Become  Punctuation 
Conscious 

Most  si  udents  do  not  have  enough  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  uses  of  the  various  marks  of 
punctuation;  therefore,  they  do  not  use  them 
properly.  In  reading  shorthand,  it  does  not 
take  much  time  to  say  "comma,”  "semicolon,” 
or  "apostrophe”;  and  the  practice  of  doing  this 
every  time  shorthand  is  read  is  cjuite  likely  to 
improve  the  students’  ability  to  use  punctuation 
marks  correctly. 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  have  the  stu¬ 
dents  say  "period”  at  the  end  of  each  sentence 
because  the  use  of  the  period  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  omit 
it;  but  the  same  is  not  true  about  the  use  of 
the  comma,  apostrophe,  quotation  marks,  ex¬ 
clamation  mark,  and  the  other  marks  of  punc¬ 
tuation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  time  might  have  to  be  devoted 
to  a  review  of  some  of  the  rules  for  the  use 
of  the  punctuation  marks;  but  the  time  would 
be  well  spent.  After  the  students  become 
familiar  with  the  rules,  the  discussion  of  rules 
need  not  be  very  frequent. 

A  Test  on  the  Day^s  Homework 

One  method  of  checking  how  well  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  mastered  their  homework  is  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  entire  lesson  at  a  speed  within  the 
range  of  every  pupil;  then  have  the  students 
take  turns  reading  it  back.  While  the  dicta¬ 
tion  is  being  read  back,  the  teacher  should  in¬ 
dicate  certain  words  or  phrases  that  are  to  be 
circled;  these  he  will  later  grade. 

Ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  circled 
words  can  be  checked  by  the  teacher  just  about 
as  quickly  as  a  list  of  isolated  words  can  be 
checked.  If  it  is  known  that  the  teacher  might 
check  homework  in  this  way,  the  students  will 
make  it  a  point  to  practice  some  of  the  new  or 
unusual  words  more  thoroughly  while  prepar¬ 
ing  the  homew'ork  assignment. 

If  this  daily  check  test  is  used,  the  students 
use  their  shorthand  in  a  practical  way,  as  they 
get  practice  in  taking  continuous  dictation  and 
in  reading  it  back. 
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Broken-Record  Dictation 

One  method  of  covering  a  new  assignment 
in  shorthand  is  to  dictate  the  material  to  the 
students  while  they  take  the  dictation  with  their 
books  open  to  the  page  from  which  the  dicta¬ 
tion  is  given.  Whenever  a  new  or  unusual 
word  is  encountered,  the  dictator  should  repeat 
the  word  three  or  four  times  after  making  a 
short  pause  that  will  enable  the  students  to 
look  at  the  shorthand  page  in  order  to  see  the 
correct  writing  of  the  word. 

It  is  good  practice  to  repeat  phrases  or  even 
sentences  on  which  the  teacher  thinks  the  stu¬ 
dents  need  extra  practice.  The  repetition  of 
certain  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  makes  this 
procedure  sound  like  a  broken  record  on  a 
phonograph,  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  to  be  used  occasionally  in  cov¬ 
ering  new  and  unfamiliar  material. 

In  following  this  procedure,  it  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  new- 
material  dictation  contains  familiar  words,  and 
that  only  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  material  will 
luve  to  be  repeated. — Lyle  O.  Willhite,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

iVe  IVant  More  Number  Practice! 

OR  intensive  typing  practice  on  numbers, 

I  use  about  five  minutes  of  the  class  period, 
making  a  game  of  the  drill.  The  first  day  of 
such  practice,  we  start  writing  the  numbers 
from  1  to  100.  As  soon  as  a  student  finishes, 
he  raises  his  hand.  I  then  count  1,  2,  3,  and 
so  on,  until  half  the  class  is  finished.  From 
this  point,  we  go  on  with  the  regular  work  of 
the  period,  which  dees  not  suffer  in  any  way 
by  reason  of  this  purposeful  interruption. 

Each  day  I  write  on  the  blackboard  a  series 
of  numbers  by  2’s  to  80,  by  3’s  to  99,  by  4’s 
to  124,  and  similar  progressions. 

We  follow  this  routine  for  several  weeks 
and  then  repeat  it  later  on  in  the  year.  The 
students  thus  have  considerable  opportunity  for 
practice  in  typing  numbers,  with  the  result  that. 
In  timed  writings,  their  typing  rate  is  not 
sloped  down  as  it  was  before  they  had  this 
number-review  drill. — Ann  V.  Nestell,  Senior 
High  School,  Beavertown,  Oregon. 

«  *  « 

Harold  Smith’s  Comments:  This  is  an 
excellent  idea,  especially  for  occasional  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  the  daily  warm-up.  As 
such  drills  afford  no  recall  of  reaches  and 


strokes  on  the  rest  of  the  keyboard,  nor  any 
emphasis  on  fluency  and  rate  control,  they 
cannot,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  complete 
warm-ups. 

Round-Robin  Basketball  Tournament 

I  ENLARGED  on  Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt’s 
basketball  accuracy  game,  which  appeared  in 
the  Lamp  of  Experience  department  in  the 
October,  1937,  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  Instead  of 
having  just  one  game,  I  arranged  a  round-robin 
tournament  for  my  typing  classes,  which  were 
divided  into  four  teams.  Each  team  played  each 
of.  the  other  teams  once. 

To  add  to  the  competition,  we  played  two 
rounds  and  the  winner  of  each  round  played 
a  game  to  determine  the  champion.  This 
would  mean  seven  games  when  a  champion¬ 
ship  game  is  necessary. 

A  different  sentence  was  used  for  each  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  game,  each  quarter  being  one  minute 
long.  A  perfect  paper  scored  a  field  goal  (2 
points);  a  paper  with  one  error  a  free  throw 
(1  point);  a  paper  with  more  than  one  error 
did  not  score.  The  team  having  the  highest 
score  at  the  end  of  the  game  was  the  winner. 

The  game  was  used  as  an  incentive  to  accu¬ 
racy,  and  it  proved  very  interesting  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  helped  them  to  be  more  accurate. — 
Rnth  Stilwell,  W^alnnl  Grove  Township  High 
School,  Altoona,  Illinois. 

- ^ - 

Port  Arthur  College,  an  endowed,  non¬ 
profit  business  and  radio  school,  has  been  se 
lected  as  a  training  site  for  300  soldier  students 
from  the  Eighth  Corps  Area. 

The  students,  who  are  arriving  in  contingents 
of  fifty,  will  take  a  thirteen-week  course  in  typ¬ 
ing  and  code  transmission. 

Carl  Vaughan,  president  of  the  college,  an¬ 
nounced  that  more  than  $12,000  was  expended 
in  remodeling  the  school  to  make  room  for  the 
additional  classes.  The  soldiers  are  being  housed 
in  two  hotels  in  Port  Arthur  and  at  the  col¬ 
lege  dormitory. 

Beta  Kappa  chapter  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  at  Montgomery,  on  June  2,  with  Mrs. 
Carl  B.  Miller  of  Psi  chapter  as  the  installing 
officer. 

Officers  of  the  chapter  are  as  follows:  Eliza¬ 
beth  Eccles,  president;  Jean  Crandall,  historian; 
Hazel  Hines,  secretary-treasurer.  Sponsors  were 
Robert  Bingaman  and  Ralf  J.  Thomas. 
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Business  educators  arc  evidently  becoming 
more  research  conscious,  if  the  number  of 
recently  published  periodicals  and  monographs 
devoted  to  research  methods  and  studies  is  a 
criterion  of  interest  in  this  direction. 

The  original  cumbersome  thesis  manuscripts 
have  probably  been  relegated  to  the  dark,  musty 
basement  stack  rooms  of  the  libraries  to  collect 
dust  or  to  be  used  occasionally  by  a  local  re¬ 
search  w»)rker.  Streamlined  summaries  of  these 
studies,  however,  are  being  made  available  in 
monograph  or  bulletin  form. 

These  monographs  are  of  great  value  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  w’ho  desire  to  keep  up 
with  the  recent  research  in  business  education 
but  who  have  a  limited  amount  of  time.  Credit 
should  be  given  to  chapters  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
for  giving  impetus  to  the  trend  of  publicizing 
research  studies  in  this  form. 

Research  Studies  in  Business  Education, 
Monograph  Number  2 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  Beta  Chapter,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  1941. 

This  monograph  consists  of  rather  complete  sum¬ 
maries  of  twelve  research  studies  in  various  areas 
of  business  education.  Enough  of  the  research  pro¬ 
cedure,  data,  interpretation  of  the  findings,  and 
conclusions  are  given  to  allow  a  critical  evaluation 
of  each  study  without  the  necessity  of  wading 
through  the  many  pages  of  the  essential  but  time- 
consuming  material  in  the  original  documents.  The 
studies  are  treated  objectively,  with  no  editorial 
comment. 

Two  Abstracts 

”What  Do  Employment  Directors  Expect  of 
Beginning  Office  and  Store  Employees?”  An  ab¬ 
stract  of  a  research  committee  report.  Alpha 
Chapter,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  School  of  Education, 
New'  York  University,  New'  York  City. 

The  conclusions  of  this  study,  based  upon  the 
results  of  58  questionnaires  answ’ered  by  business¬ 


men,  should  be  given  serious  consideration  by  per¬ 
sons  concerned  with  curriculum  changes  in  business 
education.  Training  and  personal  dchciencics  were 
both  emphasized. 

Although  this  statement  should  not  be-  used  as  an 
excuse  for  teachers  to  lower  standards,  business¬ 

men  arc  probably  not  getting,  under  the  present 
war  conditions,  all  that  they  said  they  expected 

of  beginning  employees. 

"Occupational  Analysis  As  a  Basis  of  Book¬ 
keeping  Curricula  of  Public  Secondary  Schools.” 
An  abstract  of  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  Etta  C. 

Skene.  Alpha  Chapter,  Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  School 
of  Education,  New'  York  University,  New  York 
City. 

Businessmen  have  often  complained  that  the  school 
curriculum  is  too  theoretical  and  fails  to  meet 

practical  occupational  needs.  The  study  by  Dr. 
Skene  was  evidently  carried  on  to  meet  this  criti¬ 
cism. 

In  order  to  determine  what  material  should  be 
included  in  the  bookkeeping  curricula,  she  analyzed 
the  bookkeeping  activities  of  535  business  workers. 
The  results  were  used  as  the  basis  of  selecting  the 
material  that  should  be  taught  in  bookkeeping  courses. 
It  is  well  worth  the  time  of  bookkeeping  teachers 
to  study  these  recommendations. 

Research  and  the  Business 
Classroom  Teacher 

The  National  Business  Education  Quarterly, 
Summer,  1942,  Washington,  D.  C.,  56  pages. 
Earl  P.  Strong,  editor-in-chief;  Dr.  S.  J.  Wanous, 
issue  editor. 

The  entire  summer  issue  of  the  Quarterly  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  explanations  and  evaluations  of  research 
techniques.  It  is  written  specifically  for,  and  should 
be  very  helpful  to,  the  classroom  teacher  who  does 
not  necessarily  need  to  be  a  research  expert  but  who 
should  at  least  be  able  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
many  research  studies  that  are  being  published.  Of 
course  the  research  student  will  not  want  to  miss 
this  discussion. 

Fifteenth  Yearbook 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association, 
New'  York  University  Bookstore,  Washington 
Square,  New'  York  City,  471  pages,  $2.50.  Paul' 
L.  Salsgiver,  Editor. 

Unit  planning,  an  old  but  important  topic  to 
business  educators,  is  brought  up  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  most  recent  yearbook  of  the  E.C.T.A. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  re-evaluate  •unit 
planning,  clarify  some  of  the  misconceptions  con¬ 
cerning  it,  and  thus  aid  the  teacher  in  effectively 
applying  unit  organization  to  classroom  teaching. 

The  general  discussion  of  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  unit  organization  presented  in  Section 
II,  although  interesting  to  read,  is  primarily  an  aca¬ 
demic  restatement  and  interpretation  of  Morrison’s 
original  ideas.  In  fact,  Morrison  is  monotonously 
quoted  throughout  the  volume.  The  monotony  ends 
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there.  The  number  and  variety  of  interpretations 
of  the  concept  arc  limited  only  by  the  number  of 
contributors  to  the  study. 

The  remaining  sectit)ns  of  the  book  are  crammed 
full  of  good,  useful  material  for  the  everyday  class¬ 
room  teacher.  Lesson  plans  organized  on  a  unit 
basis  were  prepared  by  experienced  teachers,  as  well 
as  practical  suggestions  by  them  as  to  how  to  de¬ 
velop,  adapt,  and  carry  out  the  plans.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  business  subject  is  covered. 

A  few  of  the  plans  might  be  criticized  for  the 
minute  detail,  which  could  lead  to  inflexibility  in 
the  presentation  in  an  actual  classroom  situation.  The 
many  plans,  representing  the  interpretation  of  unit 
organization  of  different  teachers,  provide  valuable 
aids  and  suggestions  for  business  teachers,  whether 
they  follow'  the  so-called  unit  organization  or  some 
other  plan  of  organization. 

Philosophies  of  Education  and 
The  Psychology  of  Learning 

Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Forty-first  Yearbook,  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Public 
School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illi¬ 
nois,  1942,  Part  I,  321  pages,  cloth,  $3;  paper, 
$2.25.  Part  II,  502  pages,  cloth  $3.25;  paper, 
$2.50. 

These  two  parts  of  the  forty-first  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.  The  two  parts 
were  planned  to  give  a  complete,  well-rounded,  and 
nonpartisan  account  of  the  conflicting  philosophies 
of  education  and  the  conflicting  psychologies  of 
learning. 

Many  of  us  in  the  classroom  have  had  our  ears 
deafened  by  the  clamor  of  advocates  of  a  certain 
philosophy  of  education  or  a  certain  psychology  of 
learning  until  we  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
whole  matter,  feeling  that  we  do  not  have  time 
to  study  and  weigh  the  conflicting  claims. 

In  the  two  parts  of  this  yearbook,  the  studying 
and  weighing  have  been  done  for  us,  and  done  by 
leaders  in  the  field,  who  hope  to  reconcile  these 
differences  that  are  apparent  rather  than  real. 

As  many  of  us  have  found,  most  texts  on  the 
subjects  of  these  two  handbooks  are  written  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  differences  of  opinions  rather  than  to 
reconcile  them.  Therefore,  you  will  be  constantly 
amazed  and  delighted  to  find  how  few  really  funda¬ 
mental  differences  there  are  when  the  statement  of 
them  is  approached  with  that  attitude. 

If  I  were  teaching  courses  in  either  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  here  treated,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to 
throw  out  the  regular  textbook  and  use  the  ap¬ 
propriate  part  of  the  present  Yearbook. — L.  A.  L. 

Teacher  and  Community 

Dorman  G.  Stout,  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers,  New  York,  1941,  236  pages,  $2. 

The  teacher  is  an  interpreter  of  the  school  to  the 
people.  Mr.  Stout  gives  us  here  an  excellent,  prac¬ 
tical  guide  to  dynamic  public  relatitms. 


►  NEW  TYPING  TEST  ^ 
ORDER  BLANK 

AS  announced  in  June,  The  Gregg  Writer  is  now 
publishing  in  leaflet  form  a  combination  speed 
test  and  practical  typing  problem.  This  test  will 
be  in  addition  to  the  Competent  Typist  Speed  Test 
published  in  The  Gregg  Writer.  It  will  not  replace 
the  reprint  of  the  Competent  Typist  Test  which  has 
been  available  to  our  teachers  heretofore. 

^  The  new  test  contains  four  pages  instead  of  two, 
and  will  be  sold  on  a  subscription  basis.  The  mini¬ 
mum  subscription  order  will  be  for  ten  copies  a 
month  for  ten  months,  and  the  price  will  be  $2.00. 
Short-term  subscriptions,  fewer  than  ten  subscriptions, 
or  orders  for  less  than  100  copies,  will  be  charged 
for  at  3c  a  test. 

^  The  new  speed  test  will  be  approximately  5,000 
strokes  in  length  and  will  provide  for  a  15-minute 
test.  A  Gregg  Typing  Speed  Certificate  will  be  is¬ 
sued  on  the  FIRST  writing  of  the  Gregg  Writer 
Typing  Test,  provided  there  are  not  more  than  seven 
errors  in  the  15-minute  writing.  International  Rules 
for  typing  speed  tests  will  apply. 

►  A  Credentials’  Fee  of  10c  will  be  charged  for 
each  certificate  application.  Certificates  will  be  i-ssued 
at  any  speed  attained,  but  tests  at  the  lower  speeds 
(less  than  40  words  a  minute)  need  not  be  submit¬ 
ted.  All  applications  for  speed  certificates  at  40  or 
more  net  words  a  minute  must  be  accompanied  bv  the 
tests,  and  signed  by  the  teacher.  See  page  19  of  the 
Gregg  Writer  Awards’  Booklet. 

►  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  order  and  will 
give  it  our  prompt  attention.  Since  The  Gregg 
Writer  does  not  carry  accounts,  a  remittance  should 
accompany  the  order  wherever  possible. 

GREGG  WRITER  TYPING  TEST  ORDER  BLANK 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 

270  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York 

Please  fill  the  following  order  for  Gregg  Writer 
Typing  Tests: 

$.... for.  ..  .yearly  subscriptions  at  20c  each. 

(Order  must  he  for  10  or  more  subscriptions  to 
have  the  advantafie  of  this  price.) 


$.. 

..for.. 

.  .current  tests  at  3c  each. 

$.. 

. .for. . 

.  .  tests  for  the  months  of  .  . . 

(Fewer  than  100  tests  are  to  be  paid  for  at  3c  a 
test;  but  orders  totalling  100  or  more  tests  may 
he  had  at  2c  a  test.) 


Name  . 

Teaching  at  . 

Address  . 

City  .  State 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Message  in  Code 

By  BEN  WILSON 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  THIS  WEEK  maga¬ 
zine  by  special  permission  of  author  and  publishers 

(Copyright^  by  the  I’nited  .yetr»pnper$  Magazine 

Corporation  ) 

I  HAVE  Charlie’s  typewriter  on  the  mantel,  over 
the  fireplace.  It's  a  battered  old  machine,  but  a  lot 
of  folks*"  have  been  trying  to  buy  it  from  me — for 
real  money. 

The  King  of  England  wanted  it.  So  did  some  of 
our  big*"  men  over  here.  But  1  told  them  all  no. 
That  typewriter  means  too  much  to  Ma  and  me. 

I  always  hoped  that  Charlie*"  w’ould  stay  in  Pitts¬ 
field  and  take  over  the  machine  shop  when  I  retired. 
He  had  a  knack  with  tools  all  right.  But  once  he*" 
got  a  taste  of  newspaper  w'ork,  there  w'as  no  holding 
him. 

He  spent  three  days  with  us  just  before  his  paper 
sent  him'""  to  England.  He  looked  more  like  his 
mother  than  ever.  Same  soft  brow’n  eyes,  straight 
nose,  firm  jaw.  Those  two  were  awful  close  to’"’" 
each  other.  Charlie  wrote  Ma  twice  every  week. 
She’s  got  all  his  letters  tied  up  with  a  blue  ribbon, 
and  right'*"  on  top  is  that  one  about  him  from  the 
American  Ambassador.  Of  course  the  letter  about 
Charlie  I'*"  like  best,  though,  is  the  one  I  got  from 
that  English  newspaper  friend  of  his. 

That  letter  tells,  in  the  clearest  kind  oP"  way,  just 
w'hat  happened.  .  .  . 

The  first  any  of  them  at  the  U.  S.  Embassy  knew 
that  anything  was  wrong,  was*""  when  the  two 
English  Intelligence  officers  brought  Charlie’s  type¬ 
writer  in  for  the  Americans  to  look  at.*”  The  young 
Englishman  banged  the  typewriter  down  on  the  desk 
and  said,  "I  trust  you  don’t  use  this  childish  code 
here  at  the**"  Embassy,” 

The  Americans  just  looked  at  him.  Then  the 
older  Englishman  pointed  to  the  keys  on  Charlie’s”’ 
typewriter.  They  had  been  changed  around.  There 
was  a  K  in  the  spot  where  the  G  should  be.  And 
where  there  ought  to  be  a  D,*”  there  was  a  P.  Instead 
of  the  keyboard  looking  like  it  usually  does,  it  looked 
like  this: 

Q  .  Y”"  N  B  ’  U  O  E  T 
IFPMKAJHL: 

Z  X  R  V  B*”  S  D  ,  W  ? 

The  type  had  been  changed,  too,  right  along  with 
the  keys.  When  the  key  that  said  K  was**"  pushed, 
a  K  came  up  on  the  paper.  The  whole  business  had 
been  switched  around.  If  you  didn’t  look  at  the 
keys,  and  t>'ped*"®  touch-system,  you  got  a  jumble  of 
letters  instead  of  the  words  you  intended  to  w'rite. 
Any  message  typed  by**"  the  touch  system  auto¬ 
matically  became  a  code. 


But  any  code  man  in  any  country  would  be  able*"* 
to  decode  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Americans  had  to  agree  with  the  young  officei 
— it  was  childish.*”  ”>X'hy  did  you  bring  it  in  here?” 
the  Ambassador  asked. 

The  older  officer  explained:  ”It  belonged  to  an 
American**"  newspaperman  who  was  killed  this  after¬ 
noon.  He  couldn’t  have  been  using  this  code  in  his 
dispatches;  the*""  censor  would  have  stopped  them 
So—” 

"So  you  thought  he  was  working  for  us,”  the  Am¬ 
bassador  said.  ’’Well,  he  wasn’t.” 

One  of**"  the  stenographers  couldn’t  keep  his  hands 
off  the  typewriter.  Curiosity,  I  guess.  He  wanted 
to  see  if"""  it  still  worked  all  right.  His  fingers 
zipped  over  the  keys,  and  the  type  jumped  at  the 
page  like  popcorn  from  an  uncovered*”  skillet.  His 
mouth  fell  open.  "Look!”  he  excitedly  cried. 

The  Americans  followed  his  pointing  finger  to 
what**"  he  had  typed  and  they  could  hardly  believe 
their  eyes.  There  was  a  message  for  them. 

Well,  when  everybody  there  had”"  told  all  they 
knew  about  the  affair,  and  Intelligence  had  put  it  ail 
together,  the  whole  .thing  became  clear:  Charlie”" 
had  come  across  important  information.  The  Nazi 
agents  in  England  knew  it  and  were  out  to  get  him**’ 
before  he  could  pass  it  on.  They  trapped  him  in  his 
room. 

He  knew  he’d  never  leave  that  room  alive  and  he 
couldn’t  reach"”  anyone— his  telephone  line  was  cut. 
He  barricaded  himself  in,  but  he  knew  they’d  finally 
break  in  and**"  get  him.  Then  they’d  give  the  room 
a  going  over.  He  wondered  how  to  leave  a  message 
the  English  would  find  but  the**"  Nazis  wouldn’t. 

Then  he  got  his  big  idea.  He’d  always  had  the 
habit,  when  worried,  of  tinkering  with  something.**" 
He  was  probably  fussing  around  with  the  typewriter 
when  he  thought  of  switching  the  keys  around.  How 
long  it'""  took  him  to  work  it  out,  we’ll  never  know. 
Nor  why  the  Nazis  didn’t  take  the  typewriter  when 
they  finally  broke’”  in  and  shot  him.  They  probably 
were  as  scornful  of  it  as  the  young  British  officer  had 
been  when  he  first  brought’*"  it  into  the  Embassy. 
Anyhow,  they  went  over  the  room  inch  by  inch,  and 
when  they  left,  they  w-ere  certain  there’*’  was  no 
message. 

But  the  Nazis  were  wrong;  there  was  a  message 
There  it  was,  right  on  the  typewriter  paper.  The’*’ 
Intelligence  officers  had  the  stenographer  try  it  again. 
And  the  message  came  out  the  same,  though  the 
English*”  still  couldn’t  figure  how  the  Americans 
had  stumbled  onto  it.  As  fast  as  an  air  hammer,  the 
stenographer*”  typed  it  over  and  over  again; 

SE.  OF  BAY  BODY  MEN  ILL  KEEP  DYS  BE 

REDY**®  BE  BAY  lOP  EM  BAYON  TINB’ 

It  didn’t  take  a  code  man  to**"  figure  that  one  out. 
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The  TINB’  had  them  stuped  for  awhile.  So  did 
the  ILL  .  .  .  They  couldn’t**®  imagine  how  men  being 
ill  fitted  into  it.  Then  the  senior  officer  suggested 
it  might  be  ’Til”  .  .  .  That  didn’t*®®  work  either,  but 
it  put  them  on  the  right  track.  What  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  was  "Isle  ” — an  island. 

The*”  TINB’,  they  found  meant  "Tenby.”  The 
older  officer  had  it  down  pat,  then.  What  the  mes¬ 
sage  meant  was: 

"Southeast**"  of  bay,  there  is  a  body  of  men  on  an 
island.  Keep  your  distance.  But  be  ready.  Be  at 
bay  at  10  pm.*®"  Bay  on  Tenby.” 

Tenby  is  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Wales.  It’s  located  on''*®  Carmarthen  Bay 
— and  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Tenby  is  the  island, 
Caldy. 

They  turned  the  message  over  to  the  War’®"®  Cabi¬ 
net,  and  the  English  followed  Charlie’s  instructions. 
They  were  at  Carmarthen  Bay  at  10  o’clock  every’"” 
night  for  three  nights.  They  kept  out  of  sight.  And 
they  sent  Welsh  soldiers  over  to  Caldy  and  cleaned  up 
the  fifth  columnists’”*®  on  the  little  island.  It  was  a 
spot  that  would  have  been  a  complete  surprise  for 
an  invasion. 

The  surprise  was’®*®  on  the  other  foot.  At  10 
sharp  on  the  third  night.  Hitler  tried  his  invasion. 
And  there  was  the  British  Army,  Navy,’®*®  and  RAF 
concentrated  in  one  spot,  waiting  for  him. 

What  a  greeting  he  got! 

The  Ambassador’s  letter”®®  was  full  of  praise  for 
Charlie — it’s  something  to  make  you  proud. 

But  that  letter  from  Charlie’s  friend  is  really  the”” 
nice  one.  He  says,  "I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  your 
son  replaced  St.  George  as  England’s  patron  saint.” 

Charlie  had  been  a”*"  smart  one — he  hadn’t  left  a 
message  around  for  anyone  but  the  right  people.  His 
message  wasn’t  really”*®  in  the  machine  at  all;  it 
was  in  the  fingers  of  any  American  typist  who  stepped 
up  to  it. 

What  the”*®  Nazis  didn’t  know — and  the  English 
either,  for  that  matter — was  that  almost  any  American 
will  feel  a'”®  typewriter  out  with  exactly  the  same 
sentence — one  that  reads: 

"now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come 
ro  the  aid’*”  of  their  party.”  (1223) 


The  American  Creed 

I  BELIEVE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for”  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  a  democracy 
in  a  republic,*®  a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign 
states,  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable,  estab¬ 
lished*®  upon  those  principles  of  freedom,  equality, 
justice,  and  humanity  for  which  American  patriots*® 
sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my  country 
to  love  it,  to  support’®*  its  constitution,  to  obey  its 
laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to  defend  it  against 
ill  enemies.  (119) — William  Tyler  Pace. 

Western  Union  Money  Orders 
More  Popular  Than  Ever 

From  “Dots  and  Dashes’* 

DID  you  ever  see  a  sailor  in  a  telegraph  office  haul 
up  his  sleeve  to  exhibit  a  tattoo  of  a”  mermaid  on 
his  arm? 

Perhaps  not,  but  4,800,000  Americans  last  year 


identified  themselves*®  by  some  mark  or  knowledge 
individual  to  themselves  to  collect  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Money  Orders.*® 

If  a  Western  Union  sales  clerk  asks  you  where 
Aunt  Minnie  is,  don’t  reply,  "She  is  at  home  and 
well,  thank  you.  How*"  are  your  folks?”  She  is 
merely  making  sure  you  are  you  by  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion  the  sender  of  a  money  order’"®  believed  only 
you  could  answer. 

People  receiving  telegraph  money  orders  may  be 
asked  a  grandmother’s  name,’”  where  an  older  broth¬ 
er  lives,  where  they  were  born,  their  birthdays,  their 
wives’  maiden  names,  or  some  other  test  question. 
One  woman”®  had  to  answer  "Yes”  to  collect  on 
this  test  question:  "Does  payee  love  sender?” 

Sometimes,  when  a  telegraph  sales’*®  clerk  looks  at 
you  intently,  she  is  merely  observing  whether  you 
have  a  scar  or  a  mole  on  your  cheek,  whether’*®  you 
are  left-handed,  or  weigh  about  200  pounds.  If  you 
don’t  answer  the  description,  you  can’t  collect. 

Seventy‘®"-three  years  ago,  on  June  1,  1869,  the 
American  public  was  first  given  telegraph*”  money 
order  service  by  Western  Union.  The  public  wasn’t 
at  all  impressed,  and  it  was  four  years  before”®  the 
annual  use  of  money  orders  reached  a  total  of  20,000, 
and  thirty  years  before  100,000-’®®  were  sent  yearly. 

The  first  outstanding  public  recognition  of  tele- 
griph  money  orders  was  in  the”®  week  following  the 
San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  in  1906.  In  that 
week  Western  Union  paid  a*'”  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  to  San  Franciscans,  whose  homes  and  life 
savings  had  been  destroyed,  from  relatives  and*” 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Later,  large 
sums  were  transferred  from  eastern  banks  to  civic 
and  government  agencies**®  engaged  in  the  work 
of  reclamation. 

The  first  great  growth  in  the  use  of  telegraph 
money  orders  w'as  during**"  World  War  I.  Fathers 
and  mothers  of  men  in  the  service  contributed  to 
their  comforts  by  sending  telegraph**®  money  orders, 
and  many  .service  men  wired  money  home.  In  1917,*“® 
1,374,654  orders  were  sent  transferring*”  $68,732,- 
700;  in  1918,'**®  $101,653,380  was  sent  in  2,258,- 
964**®  money  orders. 

An  increase  in  the  use  of  money  orders  continued 
in  the  years  following**®  World  War  I.  Commercial 
uses  of  all  kinds  developed.  College  students  began 
wiring:  "Dad,  you  know  what  I  want.’’”’  Please  w’ire 
it,”  or  "Dear  Pop.  No  mon,  no  fun.” 

World  War  II  is  repeating  the  experience  of 
World  War  I,  for  the®”  Western  Union  counters  at 
all  points  are  busy  handling  the  messages  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  many  of  these®*®  messages  relate 
to  telegraph  money  orders.  Many  soldiers  and 
sailors  are  receiving  money  orders®*®  now,  and  many 
money  orders  are  sent  from  camps  and  bases  to  the 
home  folks.  Also,  the  vast  army  of  workers’**  in 
the  war  industries,  many  of  them  far  from  their 
homes,  are  large  users  of  telegraph  money  orders. 

In*®"  1935,  a  reduced-rate,  overnight  money  order 
service  was  inaugurated  by  Western*”  Union,  and 
that  vear  3,045,262  money  orders  of  all  classifica- 
ticms®'®  were  handled.  Six  years  later,  in  1941,  the 
volume  jumped  to**®  4,-'99,.391  money  orders. 

The  need  for  the  service  today  is  greater  than*®* 
ever.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  three  months  of  1942  Western’®®  Union  trans¬ 
ferred  $61,122,690  in’”  1,367,990  orders.  The  daily 
volume  is  increasing  so  rapidly’*®  that  the  minimum 
expectation  for  1942  is  6,000,000  orders. 

The  Western  Union’*®  Telegraph  Money  Order 
Service  is  available  in  about  15,000  of  the  principal 
centers’*®  of  population  throughout  the  United 
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States.  The  service  is  used  twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a**”  week,  including  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays,  and  holidays  when  other  agencies  for  trans¬ 
ferring  funds  are*”  closed.  Before  the  war  this  serv¬ 
ice  was  used  to  transfer  money  to  practically  every 
countr)’  in  the  world,*”  but  the  foreign  money'  order 
service  now,  of  course,  is  suspended  to  Axis-con¬ 
trolled  countries. 

Associated**®  with  the  telegraph  money  order  serv¬ 
ice  is  the  Western  Union  Gift  Money  Order,  intro¬ 
duced  in""®  1927,  which  has  become  popular  as  a 
means  of  sending  gifts  in  such  form  that  the  recipi¬ 
ents""  may  select  something  they  really  want.  An¬ 
other  associate  service  is  the  Shopping  Order  Serv¬ 
ice,®*®  which  permits  the  sender  to  have  any  article 
purchased  at  a  distant  point,  and  delivered  to  the"” 
recipient.  This  service  is  used  in  many  cases  to  send 
small  gifts  such  as  books,  candy,  cigars,  cigarettes, 
fruit,**®  hosiery,  tickets  to  sports  events,  and  railroad, 
bus,  and  steamship  tickets. 

These  services  are  economical,**"  efficient,  and  fast. 
Users  are  finding  that  the  saving.  "America  is  as  close 
to  your  door  as  the  nearest^'^  Western  Union  office," 
is  literally  true.  (1009) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

A  Publicity  Release 

To  the  Editor; 

In  every  industry  there  is  danger  that  vital  war 
materials  may  be  going*"  to  waste,  or  may  be  lying 
idle  because  individual  companies  have  not  made  a 
sufficient  effort*®  to  salvage  every  bit  of  scrap  that 
can  be  found. 

We  should  like  to  enlist  your  support  and  help 
in  calling  to*"  the  attention  of  your  readers  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  national  scrap  salvage  campaign.  It 
may  well  be  that  you*"  have  already  published  mate¬ 
rial  along  this  line  and  have  scheduled  further  ar¬ 
ticles.  If  this  is  the  case,*"®  won’t  you  have  tear  sheets 
sent  to  this  office  for  our  records? 

There  are  two  specific  things  your  magazine  can 
do  to*"  help.  I  feel  sure  you  will  want  to  swing 
your  influence  into  this  all-industry  campaign  by  do¬ 
ing  them.  'They  are;**® 

1.  Publish  news  and  feature  articles  pointing  to 
good  jobs  done  by  individual  concerns  in  your  indus¬ 
try**®  in  rounding  up  the  scrap.  This  is  not  a  one- 
issue  or  a  one-month  job.  We'll  all  have  to  keep 
at  it,  constantly**®  and  consistently,  if  this  important 
part  of  the  war  effort  is  to  be  carried  through  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

2  *00  editorials.  Urge  your  readers,  leaders 

in  your  industry,  to  do  their  full  part  in  scrapping 
obsolete*"  machines  and  equipment,  cleaning  house 
of  idle  metal,  making  their  maximum  contribution 
to  the  scrap  drive.**® 

And  one  last  thought — the  more  you  do  to  stim¬ 
ulate  companies  in  your  industry  to  cooperate  fully 
with**®  the  Industrial  Salvage  Committees  which  have 
been  set  up  by  the  WPB  in  four  hundred  communi¬ 
ties"®  the  better  the  job  will  be  done. 

May  we  count  on  your  help?  And  won’t  you 
remember  to  send  us  copies  of*"  the  material  you 
publish?  Your  help  will  speed  the  accomplishment 
of  this  highly  important  task  of  getting*"  all  pos¬ 
sible  scrap  into  the  scrap. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AMERICAN  industries  SALVAGE  COMMITTEE 
Trade  Magazine**®  Section  (342) 


Graded  Letters* 

CHAPTER  1 

By  R.  F.  ESHLEMAN,  CHARLES  RADER, 
and  PAULINE  PATTERSON 

Dear  Sir; 

You,  too,  can  go  with  the  team  to  the  track  meet. 
'That  will  be  a  great  day.  It  is  the  main  meet 
and  our  team  may"  lead  the  league.  I  claim  that 
our  team  will  take  the  lead  in  the  middle  of  the 
meet.  The  team  will  meet  at  the  railing  by*"  the 
gate  and  then  take  the  train  to  the  game.  Not  a 
man  will  be  late  that  day. 

Hurry  and  get  your  ticket  and  be  there"  the 
day  of  the  game.  You  and  I  can  aid  the  team  by 
being  at  the  meet.  Our  mayor  will  be  there  to  greet 
the  men." 

Yours  truly,  (82) 


Dear  Sir; 

Harry  Hague  could  not  take  the  limited  train  to 
Laramie  today.  He  meant  to  go  today,  but  had 
to"  go  to  Helena  to  be  with  his  ailing  dad. 

He  will  remain  there  a  day  and  then  go  to 
Laramie  to  train*®  with  the  other  men. 

Yours  truly,  (46) 


May; 

Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  train  with  me  to 
greet  Eddie  and  his  dad  when  they  come  at  the  end 
of  the  month?  They*  are  eager  to  be  here  when 
Mac  and  Ann  are  married. 

Many  will  come  here  that  merry  day.  It  will  be 
a  day  that*"  will  remain  in  their  memory. 

Rita  (47) 


Dear  Sir; 

I  will  be  in  Reading  with  the  marketing  data  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  With  this  data  you  can" 
eliminate  any  error  that  may  be  made  in  the  grain 
rate.  Mr.  Allen  will  be  with  me  when  I  come. 

I  am*"  in  a  hurry  to  go  to  Greeley,  but  Mr. 
Allen  will  be  willing  to  remain  to  aid  in  milling 
the  grain**. 

Yours  truly,  (62) 

CHAPTER  2 

By  PHILIP  S.  PEPE  and  PEARLE  C.  KNIGHT 
Dear  Sir; 

You  should  soon  take  action  to  get  some  more 
machines  for  that  national  campaign  of  ours.  Because 
our  finances**  are  in  good  shape  at  present,  getting 
them  this  month  will  not  put  the  business  under 
such  a  big  strain  as  before.^  Will  you  undertake  the 
work  of  getting  all  the  machines  needed  to  handle 
the  increase  in  national  sales?  It"  would  be  well 
to  fix  a  maximum  rate  for  shipping  the  machintt  and 
then  give  the  task  to  the  man  that  meets  this 
rate."  Almost  a  month  will  go  by  before  machines 
can  be  shipped  and  placed  where  they  are  to  go. 
You  should,  therefore,  begin  getting*"  data  by  the 
morning  after  this  letter  reaches  you. 

Very  truly  yours,  (114) 

*  The  words  italicized  in  this  drill  illustrate  principles  presented 
in  this  Chapter. 
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Special-Form  Review  Letters  —  I 


Dear  Madam: 

Have  you  been  thinking  about  next  season’s  dress¬ 
es?  I  think  it  will  pay  every  woman  to  take  time” 
today  jor  the  selection  of  fashions  for  next  month. 

The  Fashion  Fair  will  have  the  stage  set  to  greet 
you  at  its  very*^  fascinating  presentation  of  formal 
and  informal  selections  for  daytime  parties,  vacation 
trips.**  and  evening  dates.  Ladies  of  all  ages  from 
city  and  country  sections  should  not  fail  to  visit 
this  sale.  There  are*  some  good  bargains  in  lace, 
silk,  and  crepe  in  the  papers  published  this  morning. 
See  the  Woman’s  page! 

If  you  like  camping,'**  picnicking,  and  fishing, 
you  are  bound  to  favor  our  beach  and  play  dresses; 
also,  slacks  with  matching  jackets.  You  will*"  not 
need  much  cash  for  them. 

This  letter  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  everything. 
You  must  plan  to  come  to  the  Fashion"*  Fair  every 
day  of  the  sale.  The  happiest  ladies  will  be  those 
that  come  to  the  Fashion  Fair. 

Youts  truly,  (160) 


CHAPTER  3 

By  S.  LOUISE  SMITH 

Dear  John: 

Gin  you  tell  me  the  name  of  the  man  that  owns 
the  oak  grove  on  the  road  to  Coleman?  There  is  a 
small  plot  in”  the  grove  for  a  three-story  home  that 
1  desire  for  my  family. 

I  was  called  to  that  county  yesterday  as*  an  official 
of  our  company  and  so  went  over  the  place.  There  is 
a  lake  close  to  the  grove  with  a  path  leading*  to  it. 
The  children  would  not  grow  lonely  there.  When 
they  have  to  go  to  the  store  to  shop,  they  can  take 
the  auto.**  I  have  often  thought  of  being  the  owner 
of  a  country  home  and  this,  /  believe,  is  a  good  time 
for  it.’* 

Everyone  values  your  opinion  very  much  so 
1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  have  it  imme¬ 
diately'**  on  this  important  matter,  before  I  present 
it  to  the  folks.  Regards  from  everyone. 

Don  (138) 

Dear  Don: 

I  heartily  agree  that  the  oak  grove  about  which 
you  wrote  would  be  a  lovely  spot  for  a  home.  Both 
Roge/*  and  Paul  would  be  better  off  there  and  I 
know  Maureen  would  like  it  because  it  has  always 
been  her  heart’s  desire*  to  grow  flowers. 

I  should  be  glad  to  motor  to  Coleman  with  you 
at  the  end  of  the  week  to  call  on  Mr.  Hornet**  Rollo, 
the  owner  of  the  grove.  I  believe  he  will  be  willing 
to  sell  as  he  has  not  been  able  to  work**  much  lately. 

I  confess  I  shall  want  to  visit  you  often,  if  I  may. 
1  have  become  rather  bored  with  the  city’*  lately 
and  have  sought  a  more  lonely  spot  to  pass  time  each 
week.  Hotels  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  home¬ 
like.'** 

Convey  my  regards  to  your  family,  will  you? 

John  (130) 

Dear  John : 

I  was  glad  of  your  opinion  regarding  my  plan  for 
a  home.  As  you  say,  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for” 
everyone. 

I  will  phone  you  sixin  about  going  to  see  the 
owner. 

Don  (34) 


By  JANE  H.  O’NEILL,  A.  B. 

( Practice  the  formt  for  the  follotcing  tcordt  before  drilling 
on  the  letters  given) 

abstract,  accommodation,  accompany,  admin¬ 
istration,  affidavit,  afraid,  American,  appli¬ 
cation,  approval,  architect,  argument,  assist, 
Atlantic,  attach,  attorney,  attract,  authori¬ 
tative,  automobile,  avoid,  bankrupt,  book¬ 
keeper,  bureau 


The  attorney  appointed  to  handle  the  bankrupt 
account  of  the  American  Automobile”  Company  was 
afraid  that  the  arguments  of  the  stockholders  would 
not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  court. 

I  am*  attaching  a  report  of  the  hearing. 

Yours  very  truly,  (51) 


I  am  pleased  to  reserve  for  you  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  you  desired  in  your  letter  of  June  10. 

I  suggest”  that  you  motor  on  Route  42.  By  doing 
so,  you  can  avoid  heavy  traffic. 

Our  hotel  is  desirous*  of  assisting  you  in  any 
way  in  order  to  make  your  stay  a  happy  one. 

Very  truly  yours,  (59) 


The  argument  presented  by  your  attorney  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  very  strong  one.  You  say” 
that  you  have  had  the  bureau  for  five  years  and 
during  that  time  have  given  it  several  coats  of 
varnish.  Applications*  of  that  kind  cannot  help 
but  harm  the  finish. 

We  do  stand  back  of  our  merchandise,  but  in  this 
case  we  feel*  that  the  defect  is  through  error  on 
your  part. 

Yours  truly,  (70) 


The  affidavit  promised  by  your  attorney  has  not 
been  received.  Please  advise  him  to  attach  a” 
memorandum  to  the  desired  affidavit  giving  full 
particulars  of  the  delay. 

Yours  truly,  (38) 


Our  bookkeeper  informs  us  that  your  account  is 
long  past  due.  I  am  sure  this  does  not  meet  with 
your”  approval.  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  send 
us  a  check  to  cover  the  amount?  Just  attach  it  to 
this  letter.* 

Yours  truly,  (43) 


As  you  know,  our  agreement  does  not  give  ap¬ 
proval  to  assisting  bankrupt  firms.  I  am  afraid,” 
however,  that  we  cannot  avoid  assisting  the  Atlantic 
Automobile  Company.  Such  an  accommodation* 
on  our  part  would  do  us  no  harm  and  would  make 
us  outstanding  in  the  business  world. 

Cordially  yours,  (58) 

Dear  Sir:  1  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your 
application  has  met  with  approval  by  the  "Atlant'c 
Architects””  organization.  Please  call  to  see  Mr. 
Young  Friday  afternoon. 

Yours  truly,  (35) 


Dear  Mr.  Ames: 


Dear  Sir: 


Dear  Sir: 


Dear  Madam: 


Dear  Sir: 


Gentlemen; 
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Dear  John; 

The  advice  given  by  the  head  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  of  a  very  authoritative  nature.™  I  am  afraid 
that  the  one  person  for  whom  it  was  intended  did 
not  attend  the  meeting.  You  can  assist*’’  us  greatly 
if  you  can  see  Tom  before  the  next  Board  and 
explain  to  him  the  action  taken  at  yesterday’s  meet¬ 
ing.*" 

Sincerely  yours,  (64) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  abstract  sent  to  you  by  the  American  Com¬ 
pany  will  assist  you  in  your  arguments  wdth  the™ 
attorney  from  the  Atlantic  Company.  If  you  avoid 
speaking  about  the  bankrupt  concern  and  confine 
your*"  arguments  to  those  agreed  upon,  you  should 
attract  the  approval  of  the  judge  and  win  the  case. 

Our  administration*”  is  behind  you  and  will  ac¬ 
company  you  to  the  courtroom  with  the  necessary 
affidavits.  Our*"  man  from  the  Law  Section  will 
be  on  hand  to  assist  you.  Should  you  need  further 
help,  our  bookkeeper  will  also  be'”"  glad  to  aid  you. 

Yours  truly,  (105) 


Dear  Sir; 

Our  administration  is  holding  for  approval  your 
application  in  the  Atlantic  Automobile™  Club. 

We  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  send  an  authori¬ 
tative  statement  concerning  other  clubs  to  which  you 
belonged.*”  This  .should  be  attached  to  the  form 
that  you  will  find  enclosed. 

As  you  know,  a  man’s  business  does  not  affect 
his*"  ad.  lission  to  our  group — architects,  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  «nd  attorneys,  are  but  a  few  types  of  business¬ 
men  represented""  in  our  organization. 

It  is  necessary  for  you  to  assist  us  by  sending 
the  statement  for  which  we'”"  ask.  Please  accom¬ 
modate  us  with  a  prompt  reply  in  order  to  avoid 
further  delay. 

Very  truly  yours,  (119) 

My  dear  Sir: 

My  attorney  has  informed  me  that  the  abstract 
which  accompanied  your  letter  is  incorrect.  There¬ 
fore,™  I  cannot  give  my  approval  until  this  form 
is  placed  in  good  order.  When  this  error  has  been 
remedied*"  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Yours  truly,  (48) 


Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours’ 
Leave 


By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

(Copyright,  19IS) 

Reprinted  by  permirsion  of  author  and  publithers 

PART  IV 


(Continued  from  the  June  ittue ) 

NOW  all  the  balance  of  this  story  rests  on  that 
order  to  hurry  for  it  came  about*™*  that  the  supply 
sergeant,  running,  put  his  toe  under  the  edge  of  a 
board  and  fell  heavily,  and  a  military**™  policeman, 
discovering  thus  that  the  sergeant  wore  no  breeches, 
placed  him  immediately  under  arrest.*®*” 

”Oh,  very  well,”  said  the  sergeant  politely;  and 
put  the  order  in  his  slicker  pocket.  If  they  choose 
to  arrest*”  a  man  for  a  thing  he  couldn’t  help 
let  them  do  it.  If  he  could  sit  in  the  bull  pen  the 


troop  could  sit  in  its*®™  underwear.  It  was  nothing 
whatever  to  him. 

He  grinned  malevolently,  however,  when  he  saw 
the  captain**""  and  the  two  lieutenants  of  the  troop 
leaving  camp  in  a  machine  in  the  direction  of  the 
city. 

’’All  right,”  he**™  said  to  himself.  "We’ll  see 
something  later,  that’s  all.  The  Old  Boy  will  be 
crazy  about  this.” 

The  Old  Boy  being  the***"  general. 

•  •  • 

IN  the  barracks  black  despair  was  in  Sergeant 
Gray’s  heart.  He  made  a  wild  effort  to  retrieve  his 
new***"  uniform  from  the  heap  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  and  burned  but  the  troop  were  a  unit 
against  him. 

*”rve  got  leave,  fellows,’’**"'  he  appealed  to  the 
other  noncoms.  ’  I’ve  got  an  en);agement  too.” 

"We  know.  To  breakfast  with  the  general," 
sneered*’’""  the  stable  sergeant.  "Well,  you’d  better 
send  your  regrets.” 

At  ten  fifteen  the  troop,  having  waited  an  hour, 
were  growing*’’*^'"  uneasy,  and  Sergeant  Gray  was 
stationed  at  a  window,  watching  three  men  in 
slickers  tending  a  fire  of  mammoth***"  proportions. 

At  ten-thirty,  going  to  a  window  in  one  of  the 
two  upper  squad  rooms,  he  made  out  a  small 
car***"  down  the  road,  and  a  girl  with  a  pink  hat 
in  it.  There  was  no  supply  sergeant  in  sight. 

At  ten  forty-five  a  scout***"  patrol  in  slickers, 
having  been  sent  out,  reported  the  supply  sergeant 
not  in  the  camp  quartermaster’s  otfice"**’  as  observed 
through  a  window  and  the  troop  officers  as  having 
gone  for  the  day. 

Black  despair,  then,  in  one  hundred"™  ninety- 
five  hearts,  but  in  no  one  of  them  such  agony  as 
in  Sergeant  Gray’s. 

At  eleven  o’clock  with  the  glare*’*"  of  frenzy 
in  his  eyes  Sergeant  Gray  put  on  a  slicker,  put 
his  pass  in  his  prxket,  and  left  the  barracks.  Out¬ 
side’’**’  the  door  he  hesitated.  The  sun  was  gleam¬ 
ing  from  a  hot  sky  and  there  was  no  wind.  The 
absence  of  wind,  he  felt,***"  was  in  his  favor.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  hurried  walk  toward  the  little  car  he  was 
feeling  in  his  mind  for  some  excuse  for*""”  the 
slicker  but  he  found  himself  beside  the  little  car 
before  he  had  found  anything  to  satisfy  him. 

"You*'™  are  late,”  said  the  girl  severely. 

"Awfully  busy  morning,”  he  explained.  "In-  , 
spection  and  all  that.  'There’s  a  lot  to”*"  get 
ready,”  he  added  mysteriously. 

He  was  aware  of  her  careful  scrutiny  and  he 
flushed  guiltily.”®"  As  for  the  girl,  she  seemed 
satisfied  with  what  she  saw.  He  was  a  gentleman, 
clearly.  But  a  slicker  I 

"You’d  better”*”  take  that  raincoat  back,”  she 
observed.  "You  won’t  need  it.  It’s  going  to  be 
clear  and  hot.” 

"I  guess  I’ll  take  it  anyhow.”*"" 

"You’ll  be  checking  it  somewhere  and  then  for¬ 
getting  to  get  it  again.” 

He  was  frightfully  uneasy.  She  was  the**™  sort  i 
of  girl  who  seemed  bent  on  getting  her  own  way.  ^ 
So  he  muttered  something  about  having  a  cold 
and  she  countered***”  w’ith  a  flat  statement  that  he 
would  get  more  if  he  dressed  too  warmly. 

They  had  reached  what  amounted  to  an  impasse 
when**"  a  small  boy’  flung  a  card  into  the  car. 

"Don’t  bother  about  it,”  said  the  girl  as  he 
stooped  to  get  it.  "I  have  one**"  in  my  pocket 
for  you.”  , 
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"Thanks,  awfully,”  said  the  sergeant  rather  sur¬ 
prised.  "What  is  it.>  A  theater  ticket?” 

She  did®**®  not  reply  at  once.  He  saw  that  they 
were  passing  the  end  of  the  trolley  line  and  going 
on.  He  had  a  little®'^  thrill  of  mingled  delight 
and  uneasiness.  He  had  had  no  plans  particularly 
except  to  see  her  again.*'*“  His  only  program  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  bonfire. 

Suddenly  she  drew  the  little  car  up  beside  the 
road. 

"Have'"*"’  you  anything  you  want  particularly  to 
do  today?”  she  asked. 

"I  was  just  going  to  play  around." 

"Would  you'*^  like  to  do  a  real  service?  A 
national  ser\'ice?” 

"I  seem  to  be  doing  it  most  of  the  time,”  he 
observed*"®®  with  some  bitterness. 

"You  said  yesterday  you  were  going  to  have  your 
picture  taken.” 

Good  heavens,  was  this  marvel,®’*’’®  this  creature 
from  another  world,  going  to  ask  for  his  photo¬ 
graph  ? 

"I  would,  but  this  eye — " 

"See  here,”  she  said  briskly.®"*®  "I  want  you  to  get 
your  picture  taken.  I  want  it  for  a  fecial  reason 
and  I  want  you  to  go” — she  felt  in®"^  her  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  card — "I  want  you  to  go  to  this 
man.” 

"I  see.”  he  said  and  took  the  card.  "Friend  of 
yours?”*** 

"Certainly  not!” 

"Does  he  take  good  photographs?” 

"I  don’t  know.  You  might  read  the  card." 

He  read  it  carefully.  It  merely  stated®*®®  that  J 
M  Booth,  of  a  certain  number  on  twenty-secon  ' 
street  made  excellent  photographs  very  cheap,  filled®’*® 
rush  orders  for  soldiers,  and  gave  them  a  special 
discount.  He  even  turned  it  over,  but  the  other 
side  was  blank.***® 

"I  don't  get  it  I  guess,”  he  said  at  last.  "What's 
the  answer?” 

"The  more  I  see  of  Army  men  the  less  imagina¬ 
tion***®  I  find,”  was  her  surprising  reply.  "I  took 
that  card  last  night  to  the — to  an  officer  I  know; 
and  he  was***®  just  like  you.  I  hope  you  put  more 
intelligence  into  your  fighting  than  you  do  into 
other  things.  How  many**"®  soldiers  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  have  gone  to  that  man?” 

"Well,  I’ll  be  one  anyhow.” 

He  rose  gallantly  to  the  occasion.***" 

"A  good  many  hundred,  probably.  As  each  di¬ 
vision  comes  in  and  gets  leave  they  all  run  to  get 
thefr  pictures  taken,***®  don’t  they?  And  they  want 
them  by  a  certain  time?  Why?  Because  they’re 
going  to  sail,  of  course.” 

"'There’s  no  argument  on***®  my  part.” 

"But  suppose  that  man’s  name  isn’t  Booth? 
Suppose  I  told  you  he’d  once  been  court  pho¬ 
tographer  at  ’Vienna?”**" 

Sergeant  Gray  whistled. 

"Are  you  telling  me  that?” 

"1  am.  My  dressmaker  is  in  the  same  building. 
He  showed  her  a®*"®  lot  of  photographs  of  the  royal 
family.” 

Sergeant  Gray  suddenly  felt  the  fine  frenzy  of 
the  sleuth. 

"So  that’s***®  why  you  picked  me  up  last  night?" 
"Not  at  all.  But  it’s  why  I  came  for  you  this 
tnorning.” 

’Would  you  mind  explaining  that?” 

"Not***®  at  all.  I  picked  you  up  because  I  carry 
»ll  the  boys  I  can  to  the  street  car.  But  after  we 


had  talked  I  felt***®  you  would  understand.  Some 
of  them  wouldn’t  ” 

Sergeant  Gray  at  once  put  on  the  expression  of  on« 
who  understood***®  perfectly. 

"I  do  hope  you’ll  help  me  out,”  she  was  saying. 
"It  wouldn’t  be  of  any  use  for  me  to  go,  you 
know.  But*®*®  I’ll  go  with  you.  I’ll  be  your  sister 
if  you  don’t  mind.” 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say  that  there 
were  other***"  relationships  he  would  prefer,  but  he 
did  not.  She  was  not  that  sort  of  girl. 

"The  one  thing  you  must  not  do,”  she  warned®**" 
him,  "is  to  tell  when  you  actually  sail.  I  thought 
you  might  say  that  the  submarine  trouble  has  held 
up  all  sailings***®  and  you’re  not  going  for  a  month.” 

"All  right,”  he  agreed. 

•  •  • 

HALF  AN  HOUR  later  he  was  following  the 
girl  into"**"  a  dingy  elevator.  He  was  suffering  the 
pangs  of  bitter  disappointment,  for,  on  his  ob¬ 
serving  that*’’"'"  if  the  fellow  tried  to  find  out  when 
the  division  was  sailing,  he  would  throw  him  out 
of  the  window  the  girl  had*’’*®  turned  on  him 
sharply. 

"’You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,”  she  said.  "You’ll 
tell  him  what  we’ve  agreed  on  and  that’s  all.” 
"All?” 

He  had****  protested.  "And  let  him  get  away 
with  it?” 

"We’ll  decide  what  to  do  later,”  she  had  an¬ 
swered  cryptically.  And®’’®"  somehow  he  had  felt  that 
he  had  fallen  in  her  estimation. 

In  the  elevator  she  said  out  of  a  clear**""  sky: 
"You’ll  have  to  take  that  raincoat  off,  of  course.” 

He  swallowed  nervously. 

"Sure  I  will,”  he  replied.  "But — *ook  heie,  you 
don’t"*®  mind  if  I  ask  you  to  stay  out  while  I’m 
being  done  do  you?  I — I’m  funny  about  pictures. 
I  don’t  like  anyone***®  round.  Queer  thing,”  he 
went  on  desperately,  seeing  her  face.  "Always  been 
like  that.  I — ” 

"I  didn’t  come  here  to  see*"*®  you  have  a  pho¬ 
tograph  taken,”  she  replied  coldly. 

For  the  next  half  hour  he  did  not  see  her.  He 
was  extremely®**®  busy. 

J.  M.  Booth  proved  to  be  a  slow  worker.  Ser¬ 
geant  Gray,  who  had  been  recently  mixing  with  all 
races  in**"  the  Army,  was  quick  to  see  that  he  spoke 
fluent  English  with  a  slight  burr. 

"French,  aren’t  you?”  he  asked  genially  while*’® 
Mr.  Booth  shifted  the  scenery. 

"Alsatian,”  corroborated  Mr.  Booth.  "But  this 
is  my  country.  I  have®’*®  even  taken  an  American 
name.  Now  if  you  will  remove  the  raincoat — ’’ 

Sergeant  Gray  moved  a  step  nearer  to*’*®  him. 

"Can’t,”  he  explained  in  a  low  tone.  "Nothing 
under  it.  You’ll  have  to  shoot  as  I  am." 

"No  uniform?” 

"No  uniform.*’®  What  do  you  think  of  a  coun¬ 
try  that  will  send  fellows  to  fight  like  that,  eh?” 

Mr.  Booth’s  small  black  eyes  peered  at  him®**” 
suspiciously. 

"Is  it  possible?”  he  demanded.  "This  great 
country,  so  rich,  and — no  uniforms?” 

"Uniforms!”**®  continued  Sergeant  Gray  begin¬ 
ning  to  enjoy  himself  hugely.  "Why,  say,  we 
haven’t  anything!  No  guns  worth  the  name,***®  not 
enough  shoes.  A  fellow  in  my  company’s  wearing 
two  rights  at  this  minute.  And  as  for  uniforms — 
my  whole®**®  company’s  going  round  today  like  this, 
slickers  and  nothing  else." 

"Amazing!”  commented  Mr.  Booth  unctuously .'**'' 
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"Wc  hear  ot  so  much  money  bein^  spent  and  yet 
nothing  to  show  for  it.” 

"Graft!”  explained  the  sergeant  in  a  very®*”  deep 
bass.  "Graft,  that’s  what  it  is!” 

Mr.  Booth  seemed  temporarily  to  forget  that  he 
was  there  to  take  a  picture.*”*’ 

"But  you — w’e  will  come  out  all  right,”  he  ob¬ 
served,  watching  the  sergeant  closely.  "We  have 
so  much.  The  Browning  gun  now**'*’” — do  you  know 
about  that?  It  is  wonderful,  not  so?” 

"Wonderful?”  queried  the  sergeant  feeling  hap¬ 
pier  than  he***®  had  for  some  time.  "Well  I’m  a 
machine  gunner;  and  if  we’re  to  get  anywhere  we’ve 
got  to  do  better  than  the  Browning."^’  He  had 
a  second’s  uneasiness  then  until  he  remembered  that 
he  wore  no  insignia.  "It  heats.  It***”  jams.  It — ’’ 
Here  ended  his  knowledge  of  machine  guns.  "It’s 
rotten  that’s  all  ’’ 

Mr.  Booth  was  moistening  his  lips. 

"It’s  sad’®””  news,”  he  observed. 

It  had  not  been  lost  on  the  sergeant  that  Mr. 
Booth  was  endeavoring  to  conceal  a  vast’”“  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

"Better  have  the  picture,  old  top,”  he  observed. 

For  some  five  minutes  Mr.  Booth  alternately  dis¬ 
appeared’*"  under  a  black  cloth  and  reappeared 
again.  The  sergeant  felt  that  under  a  pretense  of 
focusing  he  w'as  being’®*”  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny, 
and  bore  himself  carefully  and  well. 

When  at  last  it  was  over  Mr.’"*"  Booth  put  a 
question.  "Want  these  in  a  hurry,  I  suppose?” 

"Hurry?  Why.?” 

"Most  of  the  boys  are  just  about  to  sail.  They”* 
come  in  here  and  give  me  two  days,  three  days.  It 
is  not  enough.” 

"Well,  I  can  give  you  a  month  if  you  want  it. 
Do  you”*®  think  Uncle  Sam’s  going  to  trust  any 
transports  out  with  these  German  submarines  about? 

I  guess  not!” 

There  was  no”*®  question  as  to  Mr.  Booth’s  ex¬ 
citement  now.  His  round  face  fairly  twitched.  - 

"But  you  cannot  know  that,"  he  said,  '"rhat  is 
camp”*  talk,  eh?” 

"Not  on  your  life!”  said  the  sergeant  and  w'ent 
closer  to  him.  "I  got  a  cousin  in  headquarters;  and 
he  saw”*  the  order  from  Washington.” 

"What  was  the  order?  You  remember  it,  eh?” 

"All  orders  for  troops  to  sail  during  month’”®  of 
June  cancelled,”  lied  the  sergeant  glibly.  "Not  likely 
to  forget  that,  old  top,  with  a  month  to  play 
around  in  your’**  dear  old  town.” 

He  was  filled  with  admiration  of  himself.  And 
under  that  admiration  was  swelling  and  growing’**® 
a  great  loathing  for  the  creature  before  him.  He 
would  fill  him  w'ith  lies,  as  full  as  he  would  hold. 
And  then  he  would  get’**  him.  But  he  would  con¬ 
sult  the  girl  about  that.  She  had  forbidden  violence 
but  when  she  knew  the  facts — 

He  gave  his’**  name  and  put  down  a  deposit. 

"You  are  sure  you  are  in  no  hurry?”  asked  Mr. 
Booth  scrutinizing  him  carefully.’*” 

"I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  a  uniform.”  (7309) 

(To  b«  continued  next  month J 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

FIRST  MOTORIST;  Bothered  much  with  hitch¬ 
hikers  on  the  road? 

SECOND  MOTORIST:  No.  I  have  a  taxi  sign  I 
display*  when  I  leave  the  city  limits.  (2<S) 

•  •  • 

COLONEL;  Why  didn’t  you  salute  me  yesterday? 

PRIVATE:  I  didn’t  see  you,  sir. 
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COLONEL:  Good,  I  thought  you  were  mad*  at 
me.  (21) 

•  •  • 

IN  A  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER  appeared  the 
following  advertisement:  "The  man  who  picked  up 
my  wallet  in  Fore  Street*  was  recognized.  He  is 
requested  to  return  it.” 

The  next  day  this  reply  was  published:  "The  rec¬ 
ognized  man  who*”  picked  up  your  wallet  requests 
the  loser  to  call  any  time  and  collect  it.”  (54) 

•  •  • 

JONES:  Your  office  sent  me  a  C(M)k  last  week. 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  MANAGER;  Yes,  that’s 
right. 

JONES:  Well,  it  will  give  me  the*  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  if  you  will  dine  with  me  tonight.  (29) 


"YOllR  NEIGHBORS,  the  Browns,  are  quiet  to¬ 
night.  Is  there  anything  wrong?” 

"No,  they’re  alw'avs  like  that.  When  he  proposed 
he  just*  held  up  a  diamond  ring  and  said  ’Eh?’  and 
she  looked  at  it  and  said,  'Uh-huh.'  ”  (34) 

•  •  • 

IT  is  reported  that  a  young  man  recently  stayed 
up  all  night  to  figure  out  w'hat  became  of  the  sun 
when  it*  went  down.  It  finally  dawned  on  him. 
(26) 

September  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mr.  Elliott: 

What  are  you  doing  to  keep  your  name,  and  your 
product  or  service  in  the  minds  of  your*  customers 
and  prospects?  What  are  you  doing  "to  hold  your 
position”  in  your  particular  field?  Are  you  keeping 
open*®  your  "Lines  of  Communications”  to  salesmen, 
dealers,  distributors  or  agents  ?  Post-war  survival 
may  well*  depend  on  your  ability  to  maintain  these 
valuable  contacts. 

Do  not  lose  the  advantages  you  have*  won  in  the 
past.  Plan  for  the  future.  "Keep  ’em  Buying” — if 
possible — but  in  any  case — keep  in  touch! 

There  is  no’”®  (jetter  mailing  piece  than  your 
letterhead.  Here  is  an  advertising  medium  that  is 
flexible,  easily’*  adapted  to  ever  changing  conditions, 
in  markets,  methods,  and  prices,  and  above  all- 
economical.**”.  Let  us  show  you  how  you  can  use  it 
as  an  instrument  of  wartime  strategy.  A  sample 
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For  a  leading  New  York  City  secretarial 
school.  Excellent  opportunity;  attractive 
compensation;  outstanding  appearance; 
dynamic  personality;  college  background; 
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BOUND  VOLUME  NO.  22 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 

$2.50  net  pontpaid 


1,000  pages,  including  300  articles  full 
of  valuable  teaching  suggestions,  400 
news  summaries,  and  everything  else  of 
importance  in  commercial  education  dur¬ 
ing  the  year 

SEPTEMBER  1941 -JUNE  1942 

Volume  22  is  neatly  bound  in  attractive 
red  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  and  contains 
a  comprehensive  1 6-page  index  by  both 
subjects  and  authors. 

Every  progressive  commercial  teacher 
should  have  this  bound  volume  in  his  li¬ 
brary  for  permanent  reference. 

There  are  less  than  200  copies  of  Volume 
22  left,  so  we  urge  you  to  order  your 
copy  TODAY,  using  the  coupon  below. 


I  The  Business  Education  Wori.d 
I  270  Madison  Avenue 
j  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  fwistpaid . copies  of 

j  Volume  22  of  The  Business  Education 
'  World  at  $2.50  each. 


n  Bill  me 


Q  Payment  enclosed 


Address 


sketch  will  be  sent  you'"“  free  or  our  portfolio  of 
famous  letterheads  if  you  will  send  us  your  present 
letterhead  today. 

Yours  very”"  truly,  (182) 

Dear  Mr.  Small; 

Have  you  ever  been  in  a  strange  city  and  found 
it  necessary  to  inquire  directions  oP  someone  in 
order  to  reach  your  destination? 

No  doubt  you  have,  and  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  you 
really”*  appreciated  the  friendly  guidance  and  the 
time  it  saved  you. 

Right  now,  we  are  in  about  the  same  "spot.”  And 
we  are*"  badly  in  need  of  just  a  few  seconds  of  your 
time  for  directions.  So,  while  you  have  your  pencil 
in  your  hand,  won’t*®  you  please  jot  down  on  the 
attached  Air  Mail  Card  whether  yovi  are  going  to 
handle  the  masonry  work  on  the”"  Hamilton  Street 
project,  or  give  us  the  name  of  the  masonry  con¬ 
tractor  in  case  you  have  sublet  it. 

Your'™  cooperation  on  this  will  be  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  if  we  can  ever  return  the  favor,  we 
shall  be’*"  mighty  glad  to  do  so. 

Cordially  yours,  (147) 

Gentlemen: 

H.  B.  Jackson  won  the  contract  about  which  you 
inquire  in  your  letter  of  the  fifth.  Frank  Steel  will™ 
superintend  the  job. 

Very  truly  yours,  (27) 

Focusing  Your  Faculties 

(September  O.C..4,  Memberthip  Test) 

DR.  HALLECK  writes  that  the  man  who  can  hold 
uninteresting  ideas  before  his  mind  until  they  gath¬ 
er™  interest  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  go  places. 
He  adds  that  the  way  to  learn  is  to  apply  our 
energies*^  by  a  continuous  effort  of  the  will. 

I  think  that  he  has  forgotten  to  add  an  important 
factor.®"  I  don’t  believe  it  is  difficult  to  give  our 
undivided  attention  to  things  that  we  enjoy.  If  we 
love*"  music,  it  doesn’t  require  an  effort  of  the 
will  to  sit  through  a  symphony.  If  we  enjoy  writing 
these  little***  characters,  we  will  not  find  it  dillTcuIt 
to  give  application  to  steady  practice  in  order  to 
gain  a  better’**  writing  style.  If  we  consider  the 
work  we  are  doing  as  vital  and  important  the 
meanest  job  becomes’”*  fascinating  and  worth  doing 
well.  (146) 

Timmy  Writes  a  Letter 

(Junior  O.C.A.  Ten  for  September) 

Dear  Miss  Clara; 

A  great  big  hound  ran  away  with  the  bone  and 
buried  it  in  the  sand  along  the  bridle  path.  I™ 
thought  it  very  funny.  He  could  not  be  seen  eating 
it,  but  a  long  time  later  we  tried  looking  for  it  and 
it*®  was  not  there. 

Will  you  be  glad  when  the  boys  come  back 
from  the  sea?  I  shall  be.  Do  you  think  Mother 
will  let  Freddie  and*®  me  meet  them  when  they  come 
into  shore?  The  leading  band  will  be  there  to 
welcome  them  home  and  they  play  the  kind  of 
music*"  I  like  to  hear! 

Your  little  friend, 

Timmy  (88) 
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EVERY  BUSINESS-EDUCATION  TEACHER 

Should  Own  a  Copy  of  This  Book — 

BETTER 
BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 

By 

Harvey  A.  Andruss 

This  is  a  professional  book  written  for  business 
education  teachers,  directors,  and  administra¬ 
tors;  also  for  those  training  to  become  business 
teachers.  It  embodies  a  comprehensive  exam¬ 
ination  of  today's  business  education,  reveals 
List  Price  unsatisfactory  areas  and  offers  suggestions  for 

S2.00  their  improvement  and  enrichment.  After  a 

searching  appraisal  of  the  philosophy  of  business  education,  the  author, 
for  many  years  an  outstanding  leader  in  business  education,  turns  his 
trenchant  pen  to  the  subject  fields,  for  more  detailed  appraisals.  An  inter¬ 
esting  and  constructive  picture  is  given  of  the  position  that  social-business 
education  seems  destined  to  occupy  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  volume  deals  with  many  problems  common  to  business  education,  such 
as  administration,  organization,  planning,  evaluating  teaching  effectiveness, 
headship  of  the  commercial  department,  ability  grouping,  cooperative  part- 
time  education,  testing,  grading,  and  commercial  contests.  An  extensive 
bibliography  of  business  education  tests  is  given  and  several  pages  carry 
samples  of  contest  examinations.  In  outline  and  in  detail,  this  voliune  is  well 
suited  for  teacher-training  classes,  and  could  be  read  to  professional  advan¬ 
tage  by  all  business  education  teachers. 

Place  orders  with  our  nearest  office. 

THE  GBEGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 

When  ordering  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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